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Foreword 



In April 1979, the American Association for Higher Education 
(AAHE) held its annual national conference on the theme, "The 
Academic Workforce: Opportunities for Professional Renewal." 
Rosabeth Kanter, professor of sociology at Yale, keynoted this 
conference and offered what was for us a new perspective on the 
age-old challenge of faculty renewal. What was needed, she argued, 
was a fundamental rethinking of our assumptions about the struc- 
ture of academic careers and the nature of academic work. 

We picked up on this perspective after the conference and began 
investigating what colleges were doing to enhance the careers of 
the 800,000 or so faculty who constitute the academic profession. 
The concept of "career," which means course or road, directed our 
attention beyond the issues faculty confront in their current roles, 
to the prospects awaiting faculty down their individual career 
paths. This, in turn, illuminated for us a new set of problems which 
are set forth in chapter one. The solution to these problems, it 
seemed, lay in opening up new career options both within and 
outside academe. 

This, however, sounds tidier than it actually was, for our 
understanding of these issues evolved over time. With a small plan- 
ning grant from the Lilly Endowment, we convened 12 people in 
November 1979 at the Spring Hill Conference Center near Minne- 
apolis to brainstorm the issues associated with our new concern for 
faculty growth opportunities during the course of their careers. The 
"Spring Hill group," in turn, provided the leadership for an infor- 
mal session on "new options for mid-career faculty," at AAHE's 
March 1980 annual meeting. To our surprise, more than 100 in- 
dividuals showed up for this meeting. We knew we were on to 
something. 

In July 1980, the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education awarded us a grant for a quick study of what colleges are 
doing to facilitate the creation of new career options. The Lilly En- 
dowment provided a grant for a second convening of practitioners 
and researchers interested in this issue. So in November 1980 we 
held "Spring Hill II," this time with 37 in attendance. 

This report is the product of these activities. We do not consider 
it a comprehensive survey of faculty career development efforts, 
nor a full exposition of all the issues. What the report does do is 
chart the range of practices that seem to be current, and raise some 
of the questions that need to be taken into account by those in- 
terested in developing their own projects and programs. 

The principal staff work on this report was done by Roger 
Baldwin, who joined AAHE's national off ice to carry out the 



FIPSE-funded portion of the investigation. When Roger arrived to 
do the study, he profited immensely from a set of files and a mar- 
velous-network of people built up by Leslie Hornig, formerly a 
college intern with AAHE and now a program officer with FIPSE, 
and David Potter, academic program coordinator with the Virginia 
Council of -iigher Education who worked with AAHE during a fel- 
lowship leave. 

Our largest debt is to the individuals who came together at 
Spring Hill, shared their ideas, and formed the nucleus of an 
"invisible college 0 on faculty career development. To single out 
but ? few (their titles and addresses appear in the list of resource 
persons at the end of the report): Bill Toombs helped us think 
ihrough our initial approach. Louis Brakeman, Janet Hagberg, and 
Thomas Maher prepared working papers for the Spring Hill II 
conference, revised and included in this report; they, along with 
Gene Rice helped plan the meeting and analyze the results. Jon 
Fuller offered counsel and support throughout the project. Bob 
Barry's living illustration at Loyola University of what can be done, 
and his own humanitarianism, inspired us all. 

The personal and professional rewards from being associated 
with this particular invisible college have been considerable, and 
we hope others will join us. 

Russell Edgerton 

President 

American Association for Higher Education 
August 1981 
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The Need to Rethink Faculty Careers 

RimmII EdfprUn 



Th« dtmoraliiod profession 

Large numbers of faculty in colleges and universities across the 
country are going about the motions of teaching and research 
without energy, enthusiasm, or a sense of purpose. This is an old 
problem in higher education, but we think its character is changing. 
New circumstances have altered what the sources of the problems 
are, and what responses should be taken. To explain these changes, 
we conceive the vitality and morale of faculty to be influenced by 
their personal histories as faculty members, their current roles, and 
their future prospects. 

Personal histories: great expectations. The majority of faculty 
now teaching axe in the middle years of their careers. They became 
instructors and assistant professors during the incredible boom 
years of the late-'SOs, '60s, and early-70s. The key point about the 
personal histories of today's faculty is that they entered their pro- 
fession with expectations generated during these times of unprece- 
dented growth. It was also a time when the general culture glorified 
the contributions experts could make to our national life. 

Current roies: giving more and getting iess. Now, in 1981, there 
is a great disparity between the expectations held by these faculty 
and the realities of their current roles. Faculty are "giving more 
and getting less." Many faculty are confronting students who are, 
by previous standards, poorly prepared for college work. Ninety- 
six percent of the faculty believe that students with whom they 
have close contact are seriously deficient in basic skills (Ladd 
1979). Hence, faculty are giving more as teachers. They are giving 
more as employees as colleges become more contentious and 
bureaucratized. At the same time, salaries are not keeping up with 
inflation, and faculty are getting less in terms of general apprecia- 
tion for their work. 

Prospects; constricted futures. We can put up with things if we 
think that we will be moving on, that the future will be better or at 
least different. Faculty, however, are now part of what is becoming 
an immobilized profession. Overall, demand for services is slack- 
ening. A large percentage of the faculty are middle-aged and 
tenured; and older faculty have an option to stay longer, given the 
federal prohibition against mandatory retirement until age 70. 

What this means is that current faculty are closed-off from what 
has traditionally been the most important means of growth and 
advancement: interinstitutional mobility. Faculty now have few 
opportunities to change locales and enhance their status by moving 
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"up" to a more prestigious institution. Opportunities for profes- 
sional development also are waning. Funds for time off, special 
projects, travel to professional meetings, and other means of re- 
newal are disappearing as more and more colleges face the need to 
reduce costs. Essentially, the "sense of mobility 0 has disappeared, 
and many faculty have come to realize that they may be spending 
the next 20 to 25 years right where they are— and they feel trapped. 

Finally, past prosperity and interinstitutional mobility obscured 
another problem that now is becoming apparent: Within a given 
college or university, there aren't that many rungs in the career 
ladder, or other opportunities for advancement. Once a professor 
has climbed the all-or-nothing rung of tenure, he or she has just 
about exhausted the formal reward system, especially when sala- 
ries are flattened by budget pressures. Moving into administration 
is the one "second career" that has been open, but, as Kanter (1979) 
points out, college administration is a pyramid with only a limited 
number of top jobs to go around. 

In sum, we see a situation where faculty are disengaging from 
their academic work, with serious consequences for the quality of 
their teaching and general commitment to their institutions. 

Fixed faculty, shifting enrollments 

During the 1970's, there were striking shifts in undergraduate stu- 
dent enrollments across academic fields. According to a Carnegie 
Foundation study, Missions of the College Curriculum, between 
1969 and 1976 enrollment in the professions increased from 38 per- 
cent to 58 percent of total enrollment; enrollment in the social 
sciences dropped from 18 percent to 8 percent of total enrollment; 
and enrollment in the humanities dropped from 9 percent to 5 
percent of total enrollment. But during the same years, the percent- 
ages of faculty employed in these fields were much more .stable. 
Faculty in the professions increased from 32 percent to 37 percent; 
in the social sciences they stayed the same at 12 percent; and in the 
humanities, faculty dropped one perceniage point -from 20 percent 
to 19 percent. 

This documents what we all know: Colleges are not like busi- 
nesses, which can phase out one product Una and dismiss staff in 
this or that division, or simply shift them to a new area. The stu- 
dents shift, but the professors tend to stay in their specialities. 
Within the same college we can have boom times in the business 
school and severe retrenchment in the classics department. 

Comes the 1980s, and the much-ballyhooed decline in the overall 
numbers of college entrants. According to the Carnegie Foundation, 
the first slide in overall enrollments will begin in the fall of 1983 
and extend to 1987. The fact that this slide comes on top of a period 
of considerable eternal shifts means that we are entering a time 
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when dislocations and mismatches between faculty expertise and 
student interests will be a major problem. 



A solution: imw faculty career options 

During the 1970s, many faculty were personally boosted, and their 
contributions to teaching and scholarship were improved, through a 
variety of activities frequently labeled "faculty development" or 
"professional development." These activities included released 
time to do research or develop a new course, access to professional 
meetings, workshops on teaching improvement, and so on. But for 
those faculty who are feeling trapped, it's the sameness of their 
lives which is at issue. What they need is a chance to diversify— to 
change, at least for awhile, what they do every day. 

This observation is reinforced by the new knowledge and 
understanding we now have about adult development. Sheehy's 
Passages (1976), Levinson's Seasons 0/ a Man's Life (1978), and 
Gould's Transformations (1978) are examples of this new research. 
Students and scholars of higher education, such as Baldwin, Hodg- 
kinson, Mathis, and Toombs, have begun to apply these insights to 
the field of faculty development. The message is that faculty de- 
velopment needs to be "deeper": We can't deal with an individual 
in one role alone, but must understand him or her as a whole per- 
son. The second message is that faculty at mid-career face the 
dilemma of spending energy to maintain their career on essentially 
the same terms that brought them to the midpoint in the first place. 
As Baldwin (1979) notes, it is a time when faculty are faced with a 
choice of stagnation or diversification. 

In short, to revitalize the faculty, we need to think more dra- 
matically about the options available to them. The agenda is not 
simply "more professional development" but the nature at d struc 
ture of faculty careers. Must faculty remain forever prisoners of 
their knowledge speciality? Are their legitimate alternatives to the 
full-time, continuous teacher/scholar role? Need we consider 
teaching/scholarship itself as a lifelong career commitment? 

And for those faculty who are in underenrolled departments, we 
need to think more creatively about new uses of faculty talent. Can 
they be used to help address the critical needs of the underpre- 
pared students who lack essential skills? Can they become part of 
new efforts to rearh out to adults in off-campus settings? Can they 
be encouraged to consider internships in non-academic settings 
before the issue becomes one of being forced to find a new job? 

Each of these questions probably has nume *ous answers. The 
most appropriate responses* of course, depend on individual and 
institutional circumstances. Meaningful new opportunities for 
faculty at one college may be too costly or irrelevant at another 
institution. The case studies we have assembled in the next chapter 
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show how a variety of colleges and universities attempt to broaden 
the career options available to their faculties. We trust that the 
experiences of these schools will provide useful models for other 
higher education institutions confronting their versions of the same 
issues. 
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Planning and Action On Campus 

Rogtr Baldwin 



A Note on the Study 



During the five-month period, from September 1980 to January 1981, 
we searched for campus-based projects that were explicitly focused 
on generating new career options for college faculty. This search 
included: 

•An appeal for information through the AAHE Bulletin; 
•Letters to a network of about ICO individuals known to be 
interested in issues of faculty career development; 
•Letters to well-traveled and knowledgeable higher eduv .tion 
leaders in each region of the country; 

•A search through the grant recipient lists of foundations with 
major grant programs in higher education; 
•Phone calls and letters to directors of established faculty de- 
velopment programs. 

During this process, we decided that the community college sec- 
tor was not being adequately scanned. Accordingly, we employed a 
consultant, Dr. Lucille Shandloff, to conduct a special telephone in- 
vestigation of community college leaders to inquire about project 
activity in their sector. 

Our investigation probably missed some significant efforts to 
expand faculty career options. However, given the extent of our 
search, we feel confident that we have picked up the major types of 
projects that have been initiated. 

We have made no attempt to evaluate the strengths or weak- 
nesses of the projects described here. If evaluative comments are 
reported, they a"e the judgments of individuals who are personally 
familiar with the projects. Our objective is simply to describe the 
range of activity that seems to be happening. 

We have grouped most of the projects according to their pri- 
mary means of addressing the need for career development. We 
identified four major types of projects: 

•Career assessment and planning projects 
*Respecialization and retraining projects 
•Experiential projects such as exchanges and internships 
•Compreliensive/multi-dimensicnal projects 
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In addition to these four general types of activity, we took a 
special look at projects in two particular areas: 

•Projects to prepare new academics for career transitions 
•Projects to expand the options of community college faculty 

The growing number of academic career transition programs 
seems worthy of special attention. Most of the programs we un- 
covered serve primarily a population of advanced graduate stu- 
dents and recent Ph.D's. Each of these programs, described begin- 
ning on page 67, helps individuals with traditional academic 
credentials to transfer their skills to the nonacademic world. It 
seems to us that the lessons learned from these initial career transi- 
tion programs have relevance for faculty at all career stages. 

Our survey of the community college sector produced fragments 
of activity but few firmly established, ongoing projects. We com- 
bined our findings into one section to focus more clearly on the 
types of career development initiatives that may benefit two-year 
college faculty. These initiatives are summarized beginning on 
page 72. 
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Creating the Climate: Planning in the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association 

Career development planning and career transition are essentially 
foreign concepts in the academic workplace. The "one life, one 
career imperative" described by Sarason (1977) frequently restricts 
the vocational development of college and university faculty. In 
addition, many people in higher education have not yet acknowl- 
edged a close relationship between individual career development 
and institutional vitality. Hence, for maximum effectiveness, efforts 
to promote academic career renewal may require a preliminary 
period of consciousness-raising and careful planning. 

The Great Lakes Colleges Association recently spent a year 
considering the career development needs of faculty in its member 
institutions. GLCA's planning experience is instructive of the kind 
of groundwork that should precede the implementation of formal 
academic career development initiatives. 

The Great Lakes Colleges Association is a voluntary consortium 
of 12 private liberal arts colleges in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana. 
For 20 years the uiember colleges have cooperated to "expand and 
enhance the academic opportunities available to faculty members 
and to students" (Proposal to FIPSE). The consortium has main- 
tained an active faculty development program since 1974. Each year 
GLCA sponsors a series of seminars, workshops, and conferences 
designed to improve faculty performance as teachers, scholars, 
and counselors. 

Why was the project initiated? 

Conversations among GLCA faculty and academic deans surfaced a 
growing concern for the future career prospects of the consortium's 
faculty. No matter how desirable their current positions, many mid- 
career faculty realized that they would probably continue "teach- 
ing in the same college, in the same small town, with the same few 
departmental colleagues, and doing that with gradually declining 
compensation and, possibly, a decline in the quality of their stu- 
dents " Although concern for faculty morale had not reached 

"crisis proportions," the consortium members concluded that they 
should address the subject before it threatened educational quality. 
Because of its previous success with cooperative faculty develop- 
ment activities, GLCA's members decided to explore how they 
might address, individually and collectively, the complex problems 
facing their mid-career faculty. 
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What art th* program's principal elements? 

The Lilly Endowment awarded GLCA a one-year planning grant to 
gather information and assess alternative courses of action. The 
consortium's first initiative was to appoint a planning committee 
representing the range of disciplines, ages, and other experiences 
relevant to the issues being addressed. The committee's initial 
objective was to reach a common understanding of the problem 
and then to develop a range of appropriate responses. However, 
on the home campuses, committee members also were expected to 
promote thinking and discussion about faculty career issues. The 
Committee on Faculty Career Renewal recognized that career de- 
velopment problems are often hidden concerns. Hence, they hoped 
that their efforts would make career planning and career change 
legitimate issues for GLCA faculty to consider. 

Throughout the course of its planning year the Committee on 
Faculty Career Renewal engaged in numerous developmental ac- 
tivities. The Committee investigated existing academic career re- 
newal programs to get ideas adaptable to the liberal arts college 
setting. David Marker, provost of Hope College, collected compara- 
tive information on college policies that influence -either encour- 
age or inhibit— faculty career development. Louis Brakeman, pro- 
vost of Denison University, used his sabbatical leave to study 
potential growth opportunities for faculty in nonacademic settings. 
He investigated ways to set up faculty internships and consulting 
arrangements in business, government, and other noncollegiate 
organizations. 

The Committee also commissioned a series of biographies of 
faculty who had made significant transitions during the course of 
their careers. Jon Fuller, GLCA president, explains that this project 
"was predicated on the knowledge that many faculty members are 
relatively private people who prefer to make many of their own 
decisions based on reading and reflection rather than in group dis- 
cussions and workshops." 

The Committee supplemented its developmental projects with 
efforts to generate interest and promote discussion of career 
renewal among faculty on the 12 GLCA campuses. A survey of 
interest in the academic career development issue appeared in the 
consortium's Faculty Newsletter and generated substantial re- 
sponse. The Committee reported on its explorations at various 
GLCA meetings. These status reports often provided a mechanism 
to open discussion of the topic. Articles reporting on the Commit- 
tee's activities and raising particular faculty career issues were 
included in the Faculty Newsletter. 

The Committee summarized its year's work in a weekend retreat 
for faculty from the member colleges. The participants reacted to 
proposed program initiatives and gave suggestions for future 
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project directions. Many of those attending the retreat were campus 
leaders who hold important assignments on committees responsible 
for the issues under consideration. 

What are the program's etftcemes? 

Early into its planning year the GLCA Committee on Faculty Career 
Renewal recognized the complexity of the problems it hoped to 
address. "We realized that there would be no quick or easy solu- 
tions, and that we must not expect or promise too much too soon." 
explains the project's report to the Lilly Endowment. In spite of this 
dose of cold reality, the project produced positive results. The 
year's conversations and reports have created a readiness among 
many faculty and administrators to address academic career devel- 
opment issues "in a serious and comprehensive way." By including 
faculty leaders and administrators in the preliminary planning 
process, the project clarified what potential changes in policies and 
support services are most appropriate for faculty in a liberal arts 
college consortium. Perhaps most important, the relaxed, delibera- 
tive planning period enabled the Committee to develop understand- 
ing and support among influential faculty and administrators. 
These are the individuals who can legitimize and build momentum 
for efforts to examine, revise, and revitalize the careers of college 
faculty. By taking time for thoughtful study and discussion, the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association has created a climate receptive to 
career development initiatives. The consortium and its member 
colleges are now much better prepared to take effective action on 
this issue than they were just one year ago. 

What ara the program's casts and funding sources? 

Expenses for the planning year included travel and lodging costs for 
committee members and retreat participants, consultant fees, and 
some support for central office staff. The Lilly Endowment plan- 
' ning grant funded these expenditures. 

Far further iafermatien cantact: 

Dr. Jon W. Fuller, president, Great Lakes Colleges Association, 220 
Collingwood, Suite 240, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103. 
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Career Planning Projects 



Several higher education institutions and systems encourage their 
faculty members to engage in systematic career assessment and 
planning. Career planning projects are based on the assumption 
that successful and satisfying career growth requires careful analy- 
sis of one's abilities and goals. It also assumes that faculty will be 
most successful if they devise detailed plans for achieving their 
career objectives. There are many ways to facilitate professional 
growth through career planning activities. The following descrip- 
tions outline career planning programs in three different settings - 
a single institution, a state college system, and a regionally based 
group of private colleges. 



Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges and 
Associated Schools of the Pacific Northwest 

Tacoma, Washington 

The program, In Support of Career Planning and Development, is 
a multi-institution effort to help college faculty plan their future 
career development. Seventeen private colleges in the North Cen- 
tral and Pacific Northwest regions of the United States participate. 
The program is sponsored jointly by the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges (CASC) and the Associated Schools of the 
Pacific Northwest (ASPN). CASC is a national association providing 
extensive services for small, independent liberal arts colleges. 
ASPN is a five-college consortium of institutions in Oregon and 
Washington. 

Why was thm program initiated? 

Changing economic and social conditions will probably encourage 
more and more faculty to reexamine, and in soms cases change, 
their careers. Hence, the designers of this program believed that all 
faculty could benefit from an experience in career and life plan- 
ning. The program is an effort to assist faculty in the process of 
career assessment and transition. In particular, it focuses on the 
concerns of three faculty groups: 

1. Faculty who probably will not receive academic tenure and 
will face an involuntary career crisis. 

2. Mid-career faculty (aged 36-45) who may be forced to teach 
at the same institution for 20 to 30 more years. 

3. Senior faculty members who need help to make a successful 
transition to retirement. 
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Ongoing faculty renewal is the primary objective of the pro- 
gram. By introducing the concept of systematic career planning, it is 
hoped that the program will encourage individual colleges to in- 
crease and institutionalize support for academic career develop- 
ment 

What ara th# program's principal tlamtnts? 

The program was designed to evolve during three phases. Phase I 
was a period of data collection and planning. During this phase the 
original program design was revised to reflect the interests and 
concerns of administrators and faculty. As a result of Phase I 
preparations, the program's scope was broadened, and its title was 
changed. "In Support of Alternate Careers" became "In Support of 
Career Planning and Development." Originally a service for faculty 
wishing to change careers, the program was expanded to include all 
faculty who desired to participate in a career assessment and plan- 
ning experience. 

Actual implementation of the program occurs during Phase II. 
This phase includes four major components: 

1. A core experience in career planning-an intensive, three- 
day workshop to help faculty "gain a fuller understanding of 
Sheir current life situation [and develop] plans for the next 
steps in their lives and careers ..." The workshop consists of 
self-assessment and goal setting exercises, including the Strong- 
Campbell Interest Inventory. 

2. Follow-up faculty workshops- to serve faculty who have 
specific career development needs. Workshop content will be 
based largely on the needs identified by participants in the core 
planning workshops. Likely topics include retirement planning, 
job change strategies, and family counseling. 

3. Administrative support group workshops -to help adminis- 
trative personnel support the growth and development of facul- 
ty. One workshop will consider ways administrators can work 
one-to-one with faculty on career assessment and planning. 
Another workshop will instruct administrators on long-range 
financial and retrenchment planning. 

4. Faculty support groups and career change networks -small 
support groups based on geographic or vocational interest "to 
provide the personal and interpersonal support so important" 
to people in career transition. In addition, faculty networks of 
this sort should help career changers to identify appropriate 
new professional opportunities. 

Phase III will consist of an evaluation of the program. Assess- 
ment of its success will be based on evaluation of the workshops 
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and a follow-up of workshop participants. A final evaluation con- 
ference will permit each participating institution to discuss the 
local impact of the program. 

What art Mm program's outcomts? 

At this writing, the implementation phase of the program is still 
underway. Thus, it is too early to identify concrete outcomes or 
assess the program's level of success. By mid-February, 75 faculty 
had participated in core workshops. The project ends in }une 1981. 

What art the program's costs ami funding sou rets? 

The program is supported by a $130,000 grant from the Northwest 
Area Foundation. Individual institutions cover the travel expenses 
of their participating faculty and administrators. Expenses include 
fees for workshop and conference consultants, educational ma- 
terials (e.g., interest tests, career planning exercises), funds for 
activities of the faculty support groups, and administrative support 
and evaluation costs. Travel and room and board constitute a 
major portion of the expenses of this multi-campus program that 
extends halfway across the country. 

Far furthtr information contact: 

Dr. Steven R. Phillips, director, Associa .d Schools of the Pacific 
Northwest, and project director, In Support of Career Planning and 
Development, University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington 
98146 

AvaHaMt mattrials Include: 

1. Revised program description: "In Support of Career Planning 
and Development" — Phases I and II 

2. Brochure; "A Workshop on Life and Career Planning for Higher 
Education.*' 



Gordon Collcgt 

Wenham, Massachusetts 

Gordon College is an independent, Christian college located in 
Wenham, Massachusetts, a village 25 miles north of Boston. In 1970, 
the College separated from the Gordon Divinity School and as- 
sumed its own identity as a liberal arts college. Gordon employs 55 
faculty and enrolls approximately 1,000 students. 

Gordon pilot-tested a faculty growth contracting system in 1974. 
The academic vice president and four tenured full professors par- 
ticipated. In 1976, the College acquired sufficient funding to imple- 
ment an institution-wide system. 
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Why was «ha pr*t/Mi htMattd? 

The rationale behind Gordon's professional growth contracts is ex- 
plained in the program's handbook. The initiative was stimulated 
by the reduced level of faculty mobility and turnover in higher 
education. College personnel recognized that "increasingly, 
methodological and ideological ferment must be internally gener- 
ated from relatively stable faculties through development pro- 
grams It is essential that colleges and universities continue to 

experience a climate of expectancy, a sense of movement and vigor 
that comes from qualitative growth and accomplishment of 
mission." 

The College concluded that its faculty was the most important 
ingredient building this institutional ethos. Hence, a program to 
encourage faculty experimentation and innovation was deemed 
necessary. The idea was to advance faculty role definition based on 
individual strengths and interests. This principle encompasses the 
possibility of fairly radical role change. Thus the growth contract- 
ing system has the potential to respond to the diverse needs of in- 
dividuals (e.g., those desiring a mid-life career transition) and the 
needs of institutions (e.g., for refocusing faculty expertise in re- 
sponse to changing enrollment patterns). 

Gordon's primary objective was "the development of a strong 
faculty in which diverse gifts complement each other." This objec- 
tive assumes that institutional development will be a natural by- 
product of efforts to stimulate individualized faculty growth. 

What ar# tf» program's principal ttamants? 

Gordon's program centers around the development of individual- 
ized faculty growth plans or contracts. A growth contract consists of 
a straightforward statement of concrete development goals and a 
detailed plan for achieving them. Preparation and implementation 
of a growth contract follows a multi-step, sequential process that 
covers a period of two to five years. Participation in the program is 
voluntary and is open to all full-time Gordon College faculty and 
selected administrators. 

A self-assessment is the first phase of the process. Each partici- 
pant drafts a frank assessment of his or her professional strengths 
and weaknesses, likes and dislikes, and major responsibilities. The 
individual also lists roles and responsibilities he or she would like 
to assume or redefine in the future. A descriptive individual pro- 
file results from this effort. 

The profile provides a basis for developing an individual plan 
for growth. A growth plan consists of a statement of personal goals, 
means for achieving these goals, techniques for assessing the qual- 
ity of outcomes, and a budget request for funds to support develop- 
ment plans. (The program's handbook stresses the necessity of 
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strength of the professional reward system. The Growth Contracts 
Handbook suggests that "f acuity may see their upward mobility 
being tied to their instructional and scholarly development and, 
therefore, they focus upon strengths and weaknesses in these two 
areas/' 

Evaluative data indicate that the program has been a success in 
many respects. Each year at least 6G percent of the faculty have 
voluntarily developed growth plans. For the 1980-81 academic year, 
83 percent wrote contracts. Participants generally believe that pro- 
fessional growth has occurred as a result of the program. For ex- 
ample, 79 percent of the participants believed that the program had 
been important to their development; 92 percent indicated that they 
ittd dor Mngs they otherwise would not have done; 92 percent 
conuluc * aat the program was satisfying and should continue. 

Whflt ara tht program's principal casta and funding saurcas? 

Gordon's growth contracting program has a $350,000 budget for six 
years of operation. Most of this funding covers the cost of indi- 
vidual development plans. Each year the college distributes $48,000 
among the plans approved. Average grants range from $650 to $850 
depending on the number of program participants in a given year. 
Money is also available to hire temporary replacements for faculty 
awarded leave to complete their growth plans. A small portion of 
the budget also covers part of the project director's salary, a half- 
time secretary, and office supplies. 

Project funding comes from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and 
the College. Kellogg has provided approximately 36 percent of the 
program budget, and the College covers the remainder. Kellogg 
support was available for the first four years of the program. The 
College has agreed to fund the program entirely for at least two ad- 
ditional years. 

Far furtfcar InfarmaUan cantact: 

Dr. R. Judson Carlberg, dean of faculty and director of the faculty 
development program, Gordon College, Wenham, Massachusetts 
01984 

AvaHaMa matarlals includa: 

Professional Development Through Growth Contracts Handbook 



PtfMtytvanla Stata CaHagas Educational Sarvkas Trust Fund 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Fourteen publicly supported higher education institutions compose 
♦he Pennsylvania State College system. These colleges serve pre- 
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dorainantly undergraduate student bodies but offer some academic 
programs at the master's degree level. Enrollments range from 2,500 
to 12,000 students. Approximately 4,500 faculty teach in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Colleges. Most of the colleges are located in relatively 
small cities and towns separated from major urban centers. 

Why was tha project initiated? 

Due to uncertain financial conditions in the late 1970s, institutions 
in the system faced the possibility of retrenchment and the loss of 
many faculty positions. The Pennsylvania State College Career 
Development Clearinghouse was established in 1978 as a service to 
faculty whose careers were threatened by precarious financial cir- 
cumstances. Initially, the objective was to prepare faculty for non- 
academic employment. Workshops offered by the Clearinghouse 
would concentrate on the job search skills needed to locate work 
outside of higher education. 

Pennsylvania's original program, however, evolved with chang- 
ing conditions. The expected retrenchment did not occur, but the 
fear of financial and faculty cutbacks later in the 1980s and 1990s 
persisted. Concern for the morale and productivity of all faculty 
led to the design of a broader based response. Project Director 
Donald Drake described the motivation for this revision: "From an 
institutional point of view, the well-being of the campuses vill de- 
pend upon those who stay more than upon those who leave for 
whatever reason." Hence, a workshop program was designed to 
serve equally well faculty who wish to change careers and faculty 
who want to renew their careers within higher education. Accord- 
ingly, the Clearinghouse was renamed the Career Renewal Project. 

Wfcat ara tha prajact's principal atemants? 

The Career Renewal Project consisted of two principal elements — 
on-campus career development resources and a workshop series. 
Each campus in the system had a collection of career renewal re- 
sources. These included a small library of career development 
literature, a career renewal training module complete with a video 
cassette, and a faculty resource person who could discuss the 
career renewal process. 

The second component of the project was a series of three se- 
quential one and a half day workshops. The first two workshops 
were mandatory for project participants, the third optional. The 
initial workshop consisted of a "life exam" in which participants 
employed a variety of exercises to examine their life values and 
goals, stress levels, learning styles, and supportive networks. This 
workshop also covered adult development theory "for the light it 
sheds upon individual changes, both past and anticipated" (Drake 
1980). 
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The second workshop came two weeks after the first. The inter- 
val permitted some reflection and action on the ideas and plans 
generated during the "life exam." Career renewal was the focus of 
the second workshop. Participants compared their work values and 
interests with the values reinforced by their current employment. 
They also identified their generic skills that could be useful in 
other employment settings and "brainstormed" about possible ca- 
reer options. At the end of this workshop each participant drafted a 
contract to do something positive about his or her career. 

Workshop three was designed specifically for faculty who had 
decided to pursue non-academic employment. Based on the life and 
career goals defined in the two previous sessions, this workshop 
focused on methods to achieve those goals outside of a college or 
university. Faculty learned how to transform their curriculum vita 
into a functional brief. They researched occupations that interested 
them and established job-search networks. Ideally, participation 
in this workshop resulted in "the tools and confidence to plan an 
effective career change strategy. . (Drake, 1980). 

In June 1980, the Career Renewal Project sponsored a special 
conference on career options. The purpose of this conference was 
to bring professors in contact with former academics who now work 
in other settings. Conference presenters discussed career opportu- 
nities in business and government, as well as self-employment. The 
conference permitted participants to explore the personal aspects 
of a career transition along with the mechanics of a move out of 
higher education. The Career Options Conference served as an 
extension of the career renewal workshops. It was not, however, a 
substitute for the more intensive and individually focused work- 
shop sequence. 

What art Hit project's outcem**? 

Forty-five Pennsylvania State College faculty took advantage of 
the career renewal workshops. These participants represented a 
wide spectrum of the total faculty population. Their ages ranged 
fi 3m 30 to 60. Years of service on their campuses varied from 1 
to 20. However, the average age of 41 and average length of service 
of 11 years suggest that the Career Renewal Project particularly 
appealed to mid-career faculty. 

A formal evaluation one year after ihe workshops revealed that 
faculty participants had continued the career renewal process and 
had made important changes. Some had taken leaves, some had 
changed careers, some had developed new research interests, some 
had altered their personal lives. 

There was overwhelming agreement that the workshops were 
very worthwhile. Participants also concluded that other faculty on 
their campuses could benefit from the workshop series. 
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Twelve of the original participants have trained to lead subse- 
quent career renewal workshops for their colleagues in the system. 
Funding problems, however, have closed the Educational Services 
Trust Fund, the Career Renewal Project's sponsoring agency. At 
present, the Project's future is in doubt. 

What art the project's costs and funding sources? 

A grant of $56,000 per year from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education supported the Career Renewal Project 
for two years. Expenses included the project director's salary, 
secretarial help, consultants' fees, travel money, resource materials 
and supplies, and rent on a central resource center. Individual insti- 
tutions absorbed some of the project's indirect expenses such as 
faculty time to attend workshops and training sessions, meeting 
space for the workshops, and some administrative responsibilities. 

For further information contact: 

(Former director), Mr. Donald Drake, Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, Hasbrauck Building, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 01003; or Ms. Anne R. Edwards, assistant director, 
Career Planning and Placement, Clarion State College, Clarion, 
Pennsylvania 16214. 

AveRoMe materials include: 

1. PROD, Winter 1980: a newsletter dedicated to faculty profes- 
sional development for the Pennsylvania State Colleges and Uni- 
versity. 

2. Report to the Board of State Colleges and University Presidents 
(September 6, 1979), by Donald E. Drake, director, Career Renewal 
Project. 
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Carter Planning Projects 



Main objective 



CASC and Associated 
School* of Pacific 
Northwest 

Support personal and 
career development of 
pre-tenure. mid-career, 
and pre-retirement 
faculty 



Services 



Workshops on career 
planning; follow-up 
workshops on specific 
needs: career transition 
support groups 



Participation 



Opei to aP faculty 



Administration 



Administered through 
consortium office 



Funding 



Grant from Northwest 
Area Foundation; insti- 
tutions support travel of 
their participants 



Duration 



2 years 
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Gordon College 



Pennsylvania State 
Colleges 



Maintain intellectual 
ferment among a stable 
faculty 



individualized growth 
contracting system; peer 
support committee; fi- 
nancial assistance to im- 
plement growth plans 



Open to all faculty 



Administered through 
office of dean of the 
faculty 

Grant from Kellogg 
Foundation plus institu- 
tional funds 



6 years of foundation 
support; continuing on 
local funds 



Promote career renewal 
within higher education 
or transition to other 
career opportunities 



Career library and re- 
source person on cam- 
pus; career planning 
workshop series; work- 
shop on career transitioi 
techniques 

Open to all faculty in 14« 
college system 

Administered through a 
central office 



Grant from F1PSE; insti- 
tutions absorbed some 
indirect expenses 



2 years 
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Respecialization/Retraining Projects 



Faculty can also broaden their career paths by expanding their 
fields of expertise or training for a different type of work. Institu- 
tions in several regions of the country assist professors who wish to 
branch out professionally. Retraining programs usually serve two 
primary purposes: They encourage professional renewal by en- 
abling faculty to develop new skills and expertise, and they permit 
efficient use of an institution's resources by moving under-utilized 
faculty to areas of greater need. Respecialization programs can 
help an institution avoid faculty layoffs and reduce the number of 
part-time faculty it must hire to fill special needs. As the following 
case studies show, faculty retraining is an option for small colleges 
as well as for major university systems. 



California Stat* University, Long Beach 

Long Beach, California 

The Center for Faculty Development at California State University, 
Long Beach has fostered improved teaching and learning since its 
inception in 1971. The Center provides a variety of instructional 
development services and sponsors career planning workshops. In 
1978, Chancellor Glenn Dumke responded to the recommendations 
of the Task Force on Innovation and approved a grant to establish 
a faculty retraining component at the Center. 

Why was the program initiated? 

The retraining component was created to benefit individual facul- 
ty members and the institution as a whole. Declining enrollment in 
some departments with high tenure ratios and expanding enroll- 
ment in others generated interest in a program to retrain faculty. 
One objective was to replace part-time instructors with full-time 
faculty from over-staffed departments. However, as project evalu- 
ator Eugene Rice concludes, the retraining component was more 
than a simple retrenchment strategy. The primary goal was to 
"strengthen the link between the institutional needs for a quality 
academic program and the faculty needs for opportunities for 
broadening their areas of teaching competence." (Whitcomb and 
Di nielli 1979). 

What are the program's principal elements? 

Long Beach initiated formal projects to retrain faculty in three 
teaching areas: English composition and technical writing; Ameri- 
can studies; and religious studies. In addition, a small number of 
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faculty pursued their own retraining programs by means of directed 
study. Participants came from a variety of humanities and social 
science disciplines. 

The formal retraining programs employed a mixture of seminars, 
writing, class observation and participation, text examination, and 
course design to prepare faculty for new teaching assignments. 
Each of the three structured programs used different combinations 
of these training methods. However, the programs were all one 
semester in duration and gave faculty one-fourth released time for 
that term. Following the period of instruction, faculty participants 
were evaluated in order to certify them to teach in their new fields. 

Professors pursuing directed study worked under the guidance 
of a faculty member from the host (or receiving) department. Rice 
states that this close association "provides the retrainee with an 
entree into the host department that reaches beyond the subject 
matter learned. Having a sponsor who is acquainted with the qual- 
ity of one's work provides the kind of necessary legitimation that is 
totally lacking in a straight reassignment procedure." 

What ara the program's autcamM? 

Twenty-five Long Beach faculty participated in the retraining 
project during 1978-79. Of these, 16 were certified as acceptable 
by the receiving departments. During the spring and fall 1979 
semesters, 15 class sections were taught by these retrained pro- 
fessors. 

Benefits of the program extended beyond the specific expertise 
acquired by the participating faculty. The program enabled the 
university to replace part-time teachers with under-utilized full- 
time teachers. The project has encouraged several faculty to engage 
in conscious career planning and some have initiated plans to make 
career changes or retire early. Perhaps the most positive outcome is 
the sense of vitality and renewal that the project has stimulated. 
The assessment of one retrained faculty member is fairly repre- 
sentative: "My professional life has been enriched by my partici- 
pation in the English Retraining Seminar . . . After 11 years as a 
faculty member, I can say that the technical writing training ... has 
been my most positive faculty experience." 

Several important characteristics of faculty retraining programs 
become apparent from the Long Beach experience: 

• Faculty participation should be completely voluntary. 
•The faculty retraining process should be tied directly to aca- 
demic program assessment and planning. In this way, indi- 
vidual and institutional objectives can complement each other. 
•The support of academic leaders is essential. 
•Strong, flexible faculty can best make the transition to a new 
teaching field. 
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•Released time for retraining improves the quality of the out- 
come. 

•Participation in retraining should be recognized in salary, 
promotion, and tenure decisions. 

What ara the program's casts and funding sources? 

Temporary replacement for faculty participants accounted for the 
major expenses of the faculty retraining component. Part-time 
faculty were hired to cover the classes of the instructors on one- 
fourth released time. The cost of the program during 1978-79 was 
covered by grants from the system-wide Chancellor's Office and 
from regular institutional funds. 

Far further information contact: 

Dr. David Whitcomb, director, Center for Faculty Development, 
California State University, Long Beach, 1250 Bellflower Boulevard, 
Long Beach, California 90840 

AvaMaMe materials includa: 

"Developing the Faculty Retraining Component of Faculty Devel- 
opment," Final Report, September 1, 1979. 



Tha Callage af Saint Scholastica 

Duluth, Minnesota 

The College of Saint Scholastica is a four-year liberal arts institu- 
tion related to the Roman Catholic Church. The College enrolls 
about 1,000 full-time students and employs approximately 80 facul- 
ty. Saint Scholastica has actively supported faculty development 
through special funds administered by a Faculty Welfare Commit- 
tee. The faculty respecialization project is part of the Northwest 
Area Foundation's grant program to support faculty vitality. 

Why was tha program Initiated? 

The College's faculty respecial^ation project was stimulated by a 
sooner-than-expected drop in enrollment. This development ini- 
tiated "serious and constructive thinking about maintaining the 
vitality of faculty in a period of retrenchment and enrollment de- 
cline" (Proposal prepared for the Northwest Area Foundation). 
Likewise, financial considerations made it imperative to make full 
use of current faculty and reduce the number of part-time teachers 
hired to meet special educational needs. 

Each of the College's academic units was charged with the task 
of developing long-range plans to cope with any further enrollment 
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declines. Based on its analysis of the future, Saint Scholastica pro- 
posed several initiatives to maintain institutional vigor. One strate- 
gy is to help underutilized faculty (those with small class enroll- 
ments) develop expertise to teach in new or related subject areas. 
Respecialization is a way to foster professional growth and renew- 
al, as well as a means to reduce the College's dependence on part- 
time faculty. 

What ara tfct program's principal atomant*? 

Five members of the Saint Scholastica faculty are currently pre- 
paring to teach in related fields of their original disciplines or sub- 
fields. An assistant professor of French is taking more work in 
Spanish; an associate professor of history is taking additional 
graduate work in political science; an instructor in media arts tech- 
nology is preparing to teach media arts theory; an instructor of 
music is pursuing the qualifications to teach basic speech; a health 
administration instructor is taking courses to prepare her to teach 
computer science. Generally, the faculty retraining activities consist 
of individual coursework over successive summers. There are no 
planned common experiences such as seminars on new teaching 
methods or career planning workshops. 

An evaluation of the program's first phase emphasizes that par- 
ticipants are not delving into completely new fields. The evaluator 
comments that "all five faculty members had done some previous 
work or had experience in their area of respecialization; there was 
no launching out into the unknown." Each of the five participants 
indicates that they have friends or colleagues available for consul- 
tation and support during the retraining process, however only two 
have persons who could qualify as professional helpers. 

The program has two primary goals: 

1. By the end of summer 1982, at least four faculty will be quali- 
fied to teach at least two courses in a new or related field. 

2. By 1982-83, four part-time faculty will have been replaced by 
currently employed faculty fully qualified to teach the former's 
courses. 

What art tha program's outcamts? 

Saint Scholastica's respecialization program is in progress, so it is 
not possible to report on lasting effects. Four of the five partici- 
pants began their study in 1979. Several of these faculty have al- 
ready offered courses in their new areas of specialization. These 
instructors also report indirect benefits from their coursework, 
such as the opportunity to observe other teaching techniques and 
increased self-confidence. 
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The initial evaluation report notes several pertinent issues that 
should be addressed as a respecialization program such as Saint 
Scholastica's proceeds. Among these are: 



1 . The increased workload which respecialized staff often 
encounter. 

2. What happens if the retrained instructor is needed in his or 
her original field? 

3. What happens when a professor's personal goals and career 
development objectives do not "mesh with institutional needs?" 

What are the program's coats and funding sourcts? 

Saint Scholastica encourages faculty respecialization by covering 
most retraining costs. The five participants receive a summer salary 
and fringe benefits while they take courses. The College also pays 
for tuition expenses, supplies, and travel to the universities where 
faculty study. The bulk of these costs are covered by a three-year 
Northwest Area Foundation Grant. 

Far flirt bar information contact: 

Sister Mary Odile Cahoon, vice president and academic dean, Col- 
lege of Saint Scholastica, 1200 Kenwood Avenue, Duluth, Minne- 
sota 55811 

Available materials include: 

Proposal to the Northwest Area Foundation. 



Mary College 

Bismarck, North Dakota 

Mary College seeks to provide liberal arts preparation as the basis 
for later professional work. It offers both associate and bachelor's 
degrees, enrolls approximately 800 students, and employs about 60 
faculty. To respond to regional needs, and to attract additional stu- 
dents, the College is in the process of implementing "areas of em- 
phasis" in health care, social service, management, and energy. 
Faculty of the College are currently acquiring additional training to 
teach in these new areas. 

Why was the program initiated? 

Mary College initiated a retraining program in order "to maintain 
current faculty through more efficient utilization of existing staff" 
(proposal to the Northwest Area Foundation). The main purpose of 
the program is to retrain underutilized professors :*j fill particular 
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needs at the school. A secondary objective is to equip faculty par- 
ticipants with additional skills that would enhance their employ- 
ability elsewhere should the College need to eliminate positions. 

What art tha pragma's principal tlamants? 

For two years the College conducted faculty load/production 
analyses as a means of identifying underutilized faculty. These 
individuals, mostly from the liberal arts, are retraining to serve 
new teaching and staff roles. Ten faculty will teach in the profes- 
sionally oriented "areas of emphasis." Six will serve in non-teach- 
ing capacities, including career counseling, basic skill development, 
and support services for adult learners. Two faculty will teach in 
other areas so that some positions can be consolidated. 

Re-education plans necessarily vary according to individual 
objectives. Plans involve appropriate combinations of "graduate 
course work, participation in workshops and institutes, internships, 
self-directed student and tutorial experiences" (Proposal to the 
Northwest Area Foundation). 

Most retraining activity occurs during the summer months. Some 
retraining also goes on during the academic year. This is especially 
true for faculty preparing for service in non-instructional roles. 
Faculty may negotiate a reduced teaching load while they are en- 
gaged in retraining activities. 

What ara tha program's outcamas? 

The two-year retraining program ends April 30, 1981. An outside 
evaluation will be conducted to assess project results. 

What ara tha program's casts and funding saurcas? 

Program expenses include salary for the director, tuition, travel, 
living expenses while retraining faculty attend classes and work- 
shops. The project will also provide stipends for faculty who take 
internships. The Northwest Area Foundation awarded Mary Col- 
lege a two-year grant to cover costs of the retraining project. 

Far fartkar infarmatian cantact: 

Dr. Thomas P. Johnson, vice president for academic affairs, Mary 
College, Apple Creek Road, Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 

AvaMaMa matarlals includa: 

Proposal to the Northwest Area Foundation. 
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If Diversity of Wisconsin System 

Madison, Wisconsin 

The University cf Wisconsin System consists of 13 universities and 
14 university centers located throughout the state. The System of- 
fice in Madison coordinates policy development and disseminates 
funds appropriated by the state government. In the area of faculty 
development, System Administration sets general guidelines for 
program design. The System stimulates professional development 
activities on individual campuses by providing matching funds for 
various types of program initiatives. In addition to traditional sab- 
baticals and faculty renewal projects, the System encourages facul- 
ty retraining, exchange, and relocation. 

Why was the program initiated? 

Wisconsin's retraining and relocation policies have evolved since 
they were first conceived in 1973-74. During that period, many 
tenured and non-tenured faculty were notified that they would be 
laid- off or released due to serious financial restrictions. "Recog- 
nizing that the faculty are our most valuable resource," Academic 
Planner Steven Karges says, "the System launched a three-pronged 
program of reassignment, relocation, and retraining in order to 
avert as many actual layoffs as possible." 

Since the original crisis, faculty retraining has become "a key 
portion of the System's total program for faculty development and 
renewal," Karges observes. Temporary faculty exchanges and 
permanent relocation of professors to different U-W campuses also 
continue as career development options for academic personnel. A 
1975 academic planning statement describes the principal purpose 
of Wisconsin's retraining and relocation policies as "to foster 
intellectual vitality among faculty, ensure excellence in academic 
programs, and to increase flexibility of response to changing aca- 
demic program needs and shifting student preferences within the 
constraints of a relatively fixed resource base." 

What are the program's principal elements? 

The Wisconsin System supports proiessional development in a 
variety of ways. This report focuses on faculty opportunities for 
retraining, exchange, and relocation. Of these three, faculty cur- 
rently use the retraining option most frequently. The System has 
general guidelines for the implementation of faculty retraining 
policies. Within this framework, each institution develops its own 
program. Usually faculty retrain in fields of study closely allied to 
their original area of specialization. Retraining projects may be 
individualized or group efforts. Group workshops continue for one 
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to three weeks; individual retraining projects usually take one or 
two semesters. 

All retraining proposals must be approved at both the institution 
and system levels. Projects should be consistent with the faculty 
development goals of the individual institution involved and 
tenured faculty normally receive priority over probationary faculty 
for System funds. Authorized retraining projtct3 are eligible for 
matching funds from the local institution and the System faculty 
development account. Retraining proposals may request funds for 
salary support, tuition and fees, costs of professional workshops, 
seminars or institutes, travel funds, and living expenses. Naturally, 
funding requests must be reasonable and in line with the scope of 
the retraining project. Faculty are urged to take courses within the 
University of Wisconsin System where tuition remission can be 
arranged. 

Retraining projects must lead to a definite faculty placement. 
Approval of a retraining plan is dependent on a need for the skills 
and expertise to be developed and the availability of a position for 
the retrained faculty member to fill upon completion of the retrain- 
ing effort. 

Faculty exchange and relocation are additional procedures 
Wisconsin employs to encourage institutional flexibility and maxi- 
mum use of faculty skills. Institutions within the System may ne- 
gotiate short-term appointments for faculty members from other 
U-W campuses. The System also facilitates intra-system faculty 
transfers between departments and institutions. Appropriate ad- 
ministrative arrangements must be negotiated among the affected 
institutions, departments, and individuals. In the case of faculty 
transfer, issues of status, promotion, and tenure must be worked 
out between the faculty member and his or her new department 
and institution. 

What are the prat ram's outcomes? 

The fortunes of Wisconsin's faculty retraining program have fluctu- 
ated with the degree of institutional and System Administration 
support. However, since 1978 the number of funded retraining 
projects has increased annually. In 1980-81, 58 retraining projects 
involving 538 people received support. Presently, we have no data 
on the outcomes of faculty exchanges and transfers. 

What are the program's casts and funding sources? 

Salaries for retraining faculty are the major cost of the Wisconsin 
program. Tuition remission arrangements keep tuition costs mini- 
mal. Some expenses are incurred for workshop and seminar fees, 
books, supplies, travel, and living expenses. Faculty exchanges and 
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transfers generate few expenses above normal institutional oper- 
ating costs. Program costs are shared equally by the individual in- 
stitutions and the Wisconsin system. 

r#r further Infermatton contact: 

Dr. Steven Karges, academic planner. University of Wisconsin 
System, 1664 Van Hise Hall, 1220 Linden Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 
53706 

AvaMaMt materials include: 

1. General U.W. System Guidelines for Faculty flenewaJ and Re- 
training Projects. 

2. Faculty Development and fleneivaJ: A System Policy for Faculty 
Transfer and Exchange. 
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Resptcializatlon/Rttraining Projects 



Main objective 



California State, Lous 
Beach 

Prepare faculty in areas 
with declining enrollment 
to teach in growing fields; 
replace part-time in- 
structors with current 
full-time faculty 



College of St. 
Scholastic* 

Utilize current faculty 
fully and reduce the 
number of part-time 
teachers hired to meet 
special needs 



Services 



On-campus program of 
seminars, writing, course 
design; directed study 
under guidance of 
faculty from receiving 
department 



Financial support for 
course work over suc- 
cessive summers to pre- 
pare faculty to teach in 
related fields 



Participation 



25 during 1978-79 



5 initially 



Administration 



Administered through 
Center for Faculty De- 
velopment 



Administered through 
office of academic dean 



Funding 



Grant from the system 
chancellor 



Grant from Northwest 
Area Foundation 



Mary College 

Qualify faculty for non- 
teaching roles or to 
teach in college's new 
program areas of em- 
phasis; maintain current 
faculty and expand their 
employability elsewhere 



University of Wisconsin 
System 

Foster intellectual vi- 
tality and increase flex- 
ibility of response to 
changing educational 
needs within confines of 
a fixed resource base 



Individually designed; 
includes support for 
graduate course work, 
participation in work- 
shops and institutes, 
independent study 



Financial support for in- 
dividualized retraining; 
retraining workshops for 
faculty groups 



15 initially 



58 retraining projects 
during 1980-81 involv- 
ing 538 faculty 



Administered through 
office of academic vice 
president 



Each institution's re- 
training projects must be 
approved by System 
Administration 



Grant from Northwest 
Area Foundation 



Matching funds from lo- 
cal institution and sys- 
tem faculty development 
account 



o Rtt|M€ialiution/R«traiitiitg Projects, cont. 

California State, Long 
Beach 

Dillon Initial effort, 1 year 



3 years 



Additional information Faculty received V* re- 
leased time to partici- 
pate in the program; 
project paid for tem- 
porary faculty replace- 
ments 




University of Wisconsin 
Mary College System 

2 years In operation since 1973- 

74 



Some released time pos- 
sible during retraining 



Faculty urged to take 
courses within the Wis- 
consin System; approval 
of a retraining project 
depends on projected 
need for skills to bo de- 
veloped and availabili- 
ty of definite place- 
ment 
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Experiential Projects: Internships 
and Exchanges 

Off-campus internships and faculty exchanges are additional mech- 
anisms to increase faculty career alternatives. Placement in related 
non-academic settings permits them to view their discipline from a 
different perspective, to acquire new knowledge, and develop skills 
th&, can be useful upon returning to the classroom. Internships 
also provide opportunities to test out career alternatives without 
severing ties with the current profession. Similarly, exchange 
opportunities enabling faculty to teach at different institutions or in 
different fields also serve to broaden their experience, the range of 
resources they have to offer an institution, and hence, their 
employability. 

Many colleges and universities have recognized for quite some 
time that students can benefit from experiential learning situations. 
The following four institutions have applied the same principle to 
encourage their faculty to grow professionally. 



■Irmingham~$#uth«rn College 

Birmingham, Alabama 

Birmingham-Southern College is affiliated with the Methodist 
Church and enrolls approximately 1,300 students. The College's 
approach to undergraduate education is innovative, offering a 
liberal arts education but at the same time helping students prepare 
for a profession or vocation. Students have a variety of formal and 
informal opportunities to interact with the work world, and this 
vocational orientation has a significant impact on faculty responsi- 
bilities and their own career development. 

Why was tht program initiated? 

A formal program linking education with the employment sector 
began in 1977, Project Work-Learn recognized that "the total de- 
velopment of the student is narrowed when the world of education 
and the world of work are isolated from each other." To compen- 
sate for this common educational deficiency, Birmingham-Southern 
determined to build bridges between education and work. The 
theory behind this initiative assumed that better partnerships be- 
tween the College and the community would lead to "richer, more 
extensive learning." 

The project had two fundamental objectives: 
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1. Birmingham-Southern faculty and staff and local business, 
labor, professional, and governmental executives would in- 
crease their mutual understanding and mutual assistance. 
2m Birmingham-Southern students and local business, labor, pro- 
fessional, and governmental employees would increase their 
use of each other's resources. 

Project Work-Learn was guided by an advisory board composed of 
educators, business persons, members of the clergy, public ser- 
vants, and civic leaders. The project employed eight different 
programs to stimulate greater interaction between the College and 
the working world. Several of these programs directly expanded 
the professional lives of Birmingham-Southern's faculty: 

1. Visiting Professors Program. This program enabled faculty to 
work for one month in a non-academic setting. It provided an 
opportunity for professors to diversify personally and profes- 
sionally, to enrich their classroom teaching, to identify out-of- 
class learning possibilities for students, to help the host agency 
fulfill certain needs, and to uncover areas for future collabora- 
tion in the community. These short-term internships ranged 
from editing descriptive materials at city hall to developing a 
training program for nuclear reactor employees. 
2m Executives-in-Residence Program. This complement to the 
Visiting Professors Program brought executives from business, 
labor, and government to campus for two weeks. The executives 
had considerable freedom to pursue their own professional de- 
velopment interes*s. They attended whatever classes interested 
them and participated in a seminar on "Work, Education, and 
the Quality of Life." Each visiting executive worked with a 
faculty partner during this "mini-sabbatical." This close cooper- 
ation added a new dimension to the professor's career. One of 
the objectives of the Executives-in-Residence Program was to 
identify areas where Birmingham-Southern and the non-aca- 
demic sector could continue to work cooperatively. Hence, on- 
going faculty professional activity beyond campus boundaries 
was an indirect objective of the Executives-in-Residence 
Program. 

3* Education-Work Retreats. These retreats brought together 
faculty and staff of the college with personnel from other sec- 
tors of the community. The purpose was "to identify areas of 
interest to both parties" and "to promote mutual understanding 
and mutual assistance." 

4* Career Consultants. This program identified persons in busi- 
ness, industry, labor, government, and religious organizations 
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willing to offer career development assistance to Birmingham- 
Southern students, Career consultants volunteered to speak with 
student groups, miet with students at their place of work, and 
supervise student internships. Faculty expanded their traditional 
teaching roles by helping students develop learning contracts 
for their internship experiences and by supervising and evalu- 
ating students' out-of-class learning experiences. 
S. Lunch-N-Leam. Birmingham-Southern faculty led lunchtime 
discussions at various business locations. Some of the discussion 
topics were work-related, others were simply of mutual interest; 
they covered a range from environmental action to Queen Vic- 
toria. This program represented another effort to forge a con- 
structive partnership between the college community and the 
working world. 

What ara Um program's outctmts? 

The final report on Project Work-Learn documents a high level of 
faculty involvement in the project's various activities. Twenty- 
seven faculty went off campus as visiting professors. Faculty have 
worked in partnership with 48 executives-in-residence. During the 
project's first two years, 61 professors (89 percent of the faculty) 
helped students design "out-of-class learning contracts," and nine 
professors led workplace discussions in the Lunch-N-Leam pro- 
gram. In addition, numerous faculty participated in other project 
activities, such as the education-work retreats. 

Both faculty and non-academic participants generally gave posi- 
tive assessments of the various project elements. Several faculty 
who participated in the Visiting Professors Program concluded that 
the experience would benefit their teaching by heightening their 
awareness of the relationship between education and work. Large 
percentages of faculty and executives reported that the Executives- 
in-Residence Program had a positive impact on their personal and 
professional development. 

W. Edmund Moomaw, academic vice president, concludes that 
Project Work-Learn has benefited faculty in two ways. First, 
faculty have developed an appreciation of the range of learning 
resources available in the community. Second, faculty have de- 
veloped a better idea of what they need to teach in order for their 
students to be successful participants in the community following 
graduation. Perhaps the most lasting achievement of the Work- 
Learn project is the realization that: "the worlds of work and edu- 
cation can come together and exchange ideas, knowledge, and 
values, as well as provide mutual assistance to one another." As the 
1979 progress report states, "the program has built bridges between 
the community and the college that will lend themselves to follow- 
up at a later date." An increased level of interaction and coopera- 
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tion between Birmingham-Southern and its neighbor organizations 
offers a greater variety of professional opportunities for the Col- 
lege's faculty and promises to stimulate continued faculty vitality. 

The formal Work-Learn project ended in 1980 with the termina- 
tion of outside funding. Several elements of the project are con- 
tinuing, however, under various divisions of the College. The Visit- 
ing Professors Program remains as a professional development 
option, although with a less formal structure and with faculty re- 
sponsible for arranging their own internship experience. The 
Executives-in-Residence Program and the Education-Work Retreats 
continue in essentially their original form. The Lunch-N-Learn pro- 
gram is evolving into a faculty speakers bureau offering its services 
to all sectors of the community. 

What are the program's costs and f undine sources? 

A projec* director and secretary were employed to administer the 
project. Additional expenses included consultant fees, travel costs, 
instructional costs for various seminars, and stipends for the 
executives-in-residence and faculty participants in the Visiting 
Professors Program. 

The Kellogg Foundation provided approximately $250,000 of 
support over a three-year period. Birmingham-Southern con- 
tributed an additional one-third of that sum to the project. Some of 
the costs of the original program have been pared as various activi- 
ties have been institutionalized. For example, faculty visitors and 
executives-in-residence no longer receive a stipend for their 
participation. 

For further information contact: 

Or. W. Edmund Moomaw, vice president for academic affairs, Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, 800 8th Avenue West, Birmingham, 
Alabama 35204 



Educational Ventures, Inc. 

Cedar Crest and Muhlenberg Colleges 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Cedar Crest and Muhlenberg Colleges are both small, church- 
related institutions located in eastern Pennsylvania. Cedar Crest is 
a women's college; Muhlenberg is coeducational. The colleges have 
a history of cooperation with each other and with other schools in 
the Lehigh Valley Association. In 1973, Cedar Crest and Muhlen- 
berg set up a special cooperative experiment called Educational 
Ventures, Inc. designed to strengthen the institutions academically 
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and financially by permitting them to share resources and offer 
joint programs. 

In an effort to increase students 1 educational options, the col- 
leges permit students to cross-register for courses not available on 
their home campus. In addition, Cedar Crest has a well-established 
program to broaden its students' educational experiences through a 
variety of off-campus internship opportunities. 

Why was tht program InHlatad? 

Like its student-oriented initiatives, Educational Ventures' faculty 
internship program was motivated by a desire to prepare profes- 
sors for the challenges of the future. Short-term placement of 
faculty in non-academic work settings had three fundamental 
objectives: 

1. The personal development of professors resulting from 
"working successfully in a non-academic situation" and the 
sense of renewal resulting from a novel experience. 

2. The development of networks between the campuses and ex- 
ternal organizations that would benefit both the colleges and 
the cooperating organizations by sharing talent and facilities 
and by providing a forum for intellectual growth. 

3. The enhancement of teaching, student advising, and curricu- 
lar innovation by increasing professors' knowledge of employ- 
ment markets and by opening new avenues for student intern- 
ships. 

What ara tht program's principal alamaitto? 

EVTs faculty internship program was loosely structured and adapt- 
able to the interests and constraints of individual professors. 
Essentially, the program placed faculty in non-academic working 
environments for short periods, generally three months to a year. 
Faculty were expected to fill a responsible working role within an 
organization so that they could develop insights into various occu- 
pations and professions. The program advisors believed that con- 
sulting with an agency, observing an organization's operations, or 
participating in its public relations activities would not provide the 
degree of insight possible from working on the inside for a sub- 
stantial period of time. 

The program director was responsible for helping interested 
faculty find a suitable placement. Often this required lengthy lead 
time to identify appropriate internship possibilities and to negoti- 
ate arrangements with the cooperating organizations. EVTs faculty 
development office provided a stipend for participants during their 
off-campus internship, which replaced the participant's regular 
salary* In some cases, placements were arranged on a cost-sharing 
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basis where the accepting organization paid part or all of the 
stipend. 

What art Um pretrial's satcsamT 

EVPs internship program operated from 1975 to 1977. During that 
period, 12 faculty members took internships of various durations 
and scope. Interest was higher than this number indicates, how- 
ever. Many "new placements" were negotiated but fell through 
because the outside agency could not meet its obligations. Some 
faculty interns worked in local or state government, others in 
agencies as far away as Europe. 

Collectively, the program had a positive impact. The final 
report lists several of these outcomes. Participants mentioned that 
they had gained confidence in dealing with non-academic organiza- 
tions and achieved greater understanding of administrative and 
organizational matters often not fully appreciated by academi- 
cians. Their attitudes toward curricular innovations became more 
liberal and they recognized the need to articulate educational pro- 
grams with external potentially employing, agencies. Finally, par- 
ticipants claimed that they experienced a renewal "different from 
that of the usual research sabbatical." Work in their area of exper- 
tise in non-academic settings permitted professors to expand their 
circle of colleagues and develop valuable new insights. 

Former EVI Chancellor Henry Acres states that several former 
interns were able to incorporate their non-academic learning ex- 
periences into their work after they returned to campus. Four for- 
mer interns left their original teaching positions and moved on to 
new career opportunities. 

In spite of the internship program's overall success, there were 
difficulties. The final report focuses on three principal problems: 

1. Only a small portion of faculty wished to or could participate 
in the program. Family and financial considerations prevented 
many faculty from taking advantage of internship opportunities. 
Also, the persons most interested in an alternative work ex- 
perience often tended to be dynamic faculty who needed the 
experience the least. 

2. It was difficult to locate meaningful short-term work experi- 
ences. Businesses were supportive of the concept of faculty in- 
ternships, but a recession, hiring freezes, etc. made them reluc- 
tant to place faculty in responsible positions. 

i. The small pool of eligible professors made it difficult to 
match faculty talents with potential positions. 

Richard Kolbe, EVI faculty development director, concluded 
that a faculty internship program could best be administered 
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through a central agency broker representing a number of colleges 
and universities and the cooperating non-academic organizations* 
EVTs program ended in 1977 with the termination of its outside 
funding. 

What are the program's casts ami fending satire t* ? 

Primary expenses included faculty stipends, faculty relocation 
costs, and salary for the program's director. Administrative ex- 
penditures after tha initial start-up costs decreased in successive 
years. The program was funded by a major grant from the Lilly 
Endowment. In addition, Educational Ventures, Inc. and two par- 
ticipating organizations (the City of Allentown and Lehigh County) 
contributed. 

■P^^^p s^BflpA^^^AflP ^flfttf^^^MSA ^aA^^^^n ^ ^^^n£ ^^^^4 • 

Dr. Richard L. Kolbe, chairman, Department of Politics and Eco- 
nomics, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 18104. 

^^^^^jd^^l^^^^ m^i^^n^J^^J^^ itt^ftf^S^^s 

EW Annuo! Report, 1976-77. 

Faculty Development -Linking the Campus to the World Beyond, 
Final Report, 1975-77. 



Fnrman University 

Greenville, South Carolina 

Located in Greenville, South Carolina, Furman University is a pri- 
vate, liberal arts institution enrolling approximately 2,000 under- 
graduates. Funnan's ongoing concern for faculty careers is reflected 
by a series of successful professional development programs ad- 
ministered by the Office of Faculty Development. In addition to the 
Linkages Program described below, Furman recently has had de- 
velopment programs for new and for mid-career professors. 

Why wee the precreni initiated? 

In recent years, in response to heightened student interest in voca- 
tional opportunities, Furman has expanded its career-oriented ser- 
vices. The University considered faculty involvement a key ingredi- 
ent in the success of its career-related programs. Yet it also 
recognized that many faculty members, particularly those in the 
humanities, have little experience or contact outside of academia. 
Hence, the decision was made to institute a program to "link a 
liberal arts faculty more effectively with the world their students 
would face following their college graduation." Furman assumed 
that close contact with the larger employment sector would enable 
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faculty to articulate the practical and vocational value of a liberal 
arts education. Hence, with the assistance of the Association of 
American Colleges and the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, Furman instituted Linkages: Humanists in the Working World. 

What are the project's principal elements? 

The project's design consisted of summer internships in non-aca- 
demic employment settings for teachers in humanities and social 
science fields. The six-week experiences were designed to respond 
to the interests and complement the expertise of each participant. 
The internships were preceded by a half-day orientation seminar 
and by a more general workshop on the nature of the work ex- 
perience. 

Six Furman faculty accepted internship positions during the first 
summer of the program. Some internships were closely related to 
the faculty member's area of expertise; others provided quite dif- 
ferent experiences and employed very different skills. For exam- 
ple, a history professor at the University iransferred his analytical 
skills to the South Carolina Historical Society where he did re- 
search in the Society's archives. Similarly, an art professor spent 
his summer internship helping a Greenville museum prepare edu- 
cational programs related to a major art acquisition. In contrast, a 
faculty member who specialized in 18th-century literature took an 
assignment with the communications office of a local corporation, 
and a Spanish professor worked with the creative services depart- 
ment of a local television station. 

Following their summ er non-academic work experiences, the 
interns contributed to a university careers convocation for students 
and faculty colleagues. The interns joined with Furman alumni and 
current students to share their experiences in the "outside world." 
They also discussed the relationship between humanities education 
and employment opportunities. 

What are the prefect's outcomes? 

Initially, as the final report indicates, faculty interns were rather 
reluctant to seek a temporary non-academic work experience. 
Project Coordinator Judith Gatlin states that this was especially 
true of faculty whose assignment was "relatively removed from 
their areas of teaching expertise." However, once they committed 
themselves to an internship opportunity, their experiences turned 
out to be very positive. Indeed, two of the six interns were offered 
permanent positions by their employing organizations. 

The final project report concludes that the rewards of the initi- 
ative were actually greater than anticipated. Participants discov- 
ered that their skills were valuable in a non-academic setting. 
Gatliri concludes that "this awareness has made all six interns more 
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self-confideut teachers/' Additional beneficial by-products have 
spun off from the brief internship experiences. Faculty have re- 
vised and enriched curricular offerings in their teaching fields and 
some have identified new publishing possibilities. Perhaps most 
significant, the participants have established friendships and pro- 
fessionally productive contacts beyond the academic sector. These 
relationships can benefit students as well as faculty, because they 
have the potential to keep faculty advisors more in tune with the 
employment sectors many students will enter following graduation. 
They also give a professor someone to call for ideas and assistance 
when a student wants to explore a particular career interest. The 
fall career convocation that followed the internship program re- 
ceived similar positive evaluations. 

Taken as a whole, Linkages: Humanists in the Working World 
achieved some significant outcomes beneficial to the institution and 
its students. The program also served to inject some variety into the 
routine of faculty careers and provided new options for profes- 
sional growth. 

In spite of the project's successes, however, it is also valuable to 
focus on the problems which it encountered. As mentioned previ- 
ously, most faculty were reluctant to commit themselves to an 
alternative vocational experience. Gatlin attributes this to a linger- 
ing suspicion of vocationalism. As a result, the coordinator had to 
proselytize, cajole, and convince faculty to experiment. There also 
were difficulties in locating agencies willing to take on a temporary 
intern. Gatlin comments that executives are "fascinated" with the 
idea of having an academic in resider^e, however, for various rea- 
sons, they eventually "pull back/' 

Additional problems include the heavy amounts of time required 
to maintain a successful program and the need for adequate pub- 
licity to generate interest in (he program. Finally, the ideal length 
of a non-academic internship remains problematic. Gatlin asserts 
that a period of more than six weeks is unrealistic in terms of 
faculty time. She states than an ideological bias precludes use of 
the academic year for such activity. On the other hand, six weeks 
may be too short to accomplish much meaningful work. 

Due to a variety of complicating forces, especially the economic 
down-turn, only one internship was arranged for the summer of 
1980. The one-year external funding of the program has ended, and 
the program is now officially over. 

What are the program's costs and funding sources? 

Major program costs included $2,000 stipends for each faculty in- 
tern, speaker fees and other costs of the intern orientation and the 
two-day on-campus conference, "Humanists in the Working World." 
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Administrative expenses included support for the project coordi- 
nator's salary. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities supported linkages 
with a one-year $26,500 grant. NEH funds were used to cover a large 
portion of the faculty stipends and the program's administrative ex- 
penses. The receiving organizations paid from $200 to $400 of an in- 
tern's stipend. A $2,800 grant from the Association of American 
Colleges covered the costs of the intern orientation program and 
the convocation on work and humanities that was held after the 
first series of internships. 

Per further InfermatJen centact: 

Dr. Judith T. Gatlin, director of career programs, Furman Univer- 
sity, Greenville, South Carolina 29613. 

Available materials include: 

Linkages: Humanists in the Working World, Final Report, February 
1980. ' 



The University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 

The University of Kansas is a large research university enrolling 
more than 20.000 undergraduate and graduate students, and em- 
ploying approximately 1,200 faculty in 11 schools and colleges. The 
university is located in the northeastern portion of the state, 40 
miles from metropolitan Kansas City. 

Why was the pregram initiated? 

The Kansas program of intra-university visiting professorships was 
motivated by a desire to maintain the vitality of the arts and 
sciences during a period of stable or declining enrollments. As the 
opportunity to hire new faculty members declines, professors in 
mid-career will make up larger and larger proportions of the teach- 
ing faculty. Academic leaders at Kansas feared that "a situation in 
which more and more faculty are reworking materials and prob- 
lems with which they have been wrestling for a number of years 
will almost certainly have a deadening effect upon the creative 
v ,or of a university" (proposal to the Exxon Education Founda- 
tion). 

The university saw this situation as an opportunity to take 
advantage of a little-used, "on-site" source of fresh perspectives on 
old and new problems: scientists and scholars in other departments, 
programs, and schools within the university. Theoretically, intra- 
university visiting professorships would benefit individual faculty 
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and the institution as a whole: A visiting professorship would pro- 
vide novel intellectual opportunities and a means to expand a 
faculty member's interests and professional activities; the institu- 
tion could profit from the development of interdisciplinary courses, 
movement in new directions within existing disciplines, and the 
preparation of faculty in subject areas where a new need exists. 

The argument for internal visiting professorships is compelling. 
They could provide many of the benefits commonly expected ^hen 
professors attend conferences or go to other campuses to do re- 
search and take courses. However, the scholarly projects and 
intellectual excitement generated by on-campus visiting arrange- 
ments should be much easier to sustain when faculty remain in 
close contact with colleagues and resources in the fields they have 
begun to explore. 

What are the program's principal elements? 

Kansas' Intra-University Visiting Professorship program is open 
primarily to faculty in the College of Arts and Sciences who have 
some 20 or more years of professional experience. Generally, a 
visiting professor from a given school or department team-teaches 
in one or two courses in another school or department. In addition, 
he or she takes courses in that school or department. In exceptional 
cases, it is possible for a faculty member to team-teach and take 
courses in a sub-discipline in his or her own department if the 
arrangement provides an opportunity for the participant to learn 
different disciplinary methodologies. 

Six professorships are awarded annually for the academic year. 
Under unusual circumstances a visiting professorship might be 
extended for a second year. Interested faculty submit an applica- 
tion detailing their proposed activities to a screening committee. 
The screening committee, composed of representatives from the 
natural sciences, social sciences, humanities, and the professional 
schools, decides which proposed professorships will be funded. 
Awards consist of one month's summer salary to permit faculty to 
prepare for the courses they will be teaching and taking. In addi- 
tion, participants receive full salary during their visiting professor- 
ship. 

What are the program's outcomes? 

The first six intra-university visiting professors began their work 
during the summer of 1980. Hence, it is too early to assess out- 
comes. It appears, however, that the program has generated con- 
siderable interest. Thirty-six faculty applied for 12 awards. The 
diversity of the visiting appointments suggests that faculty interest 
in innovative professional opportunities is widespread, for exam- 
ple, a math professor to work in model theoretical linguistics, a 
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history professor to study brain processes in the medical school, a 
philosopher to concentrate on the ethics in the law school, and a 
psychologist also in the law school, to examine the communication 
process among jurors. 

Eventually, the whole program will be evaluated on its primary 
and secondary impacts, such as new courses generated, course re- 
visions, interdisciplinary research projects, and related publica- 
tions produced. 

What art tha program's costs and funding sources? 

Principal costs include salaries for 12 faculty participants (one- 
month summer support plus nine-month academic year salary), 
salaries for partial replacement of teaching salaries lost by the 
home departments of visiting professors, and a small amount of 
administrative and clerical support. The Exxon Education Founda- 
tion funds the summer salary component of the program, while the 
university absorbs the remaining costs. 

Far further information contact: 

Dr. Sally Yeates Sedelow, associate dean, College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, 206 Strong Haii, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas 66045. 
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Experiential Projects: Internships and Exchanges 

Birmingham-Southern Cedar Crest and 

College Muhlenberg 

Main objective Increase the mutual in- Enhance faculty skills 

teraction, understand- vitalize and encourage 

ing, and assistance of greater interaction of the 

college and nonaca- campus and its external 

demic work world environment 



Furman University 

Link a liberal arts 
faculty with the em- 
ployment sector their 
students would encoun- 
ter after graduation 



Services 



One-month faculty in- 
ternships in nonaca- 
demic settings; educa- 
tion-work retreats to 
identify mutual interest 
areas of faculty and 
business persons 



Placements in nonaca* 
demic work settings (3- 
12 months) relevant to 
faculty interests and pro- 
fessional objectives 



Summer internships in 
nonacademic settings 
relevant to faculty in- 
terests and development 
objectives 



Participation 



Open to all faculty 



Open to all faculty 



Open to all faculty 



Administration 



Administered by project 
director 



Administered by a con- 
sortium serving the two 
colleges 



Administered by direc- 
tor of career programs 



Funding 



Kellogg Foundation and 
institutional funds 



Grants from the Lilly 
Endowment and partici- 
pating organizations 
leges, and the receiving 
organizations 



National Endowment for 
the Humanities, Associ- 
ation of American Col- 
leges 



University of Kansas 

Renew institution by 
providing novel intellec- 
tual opportunities for 
faculty and preparing 
them in subject areas 
where new need exists 

Visiting faculty team- 
teaches and takes 
courses in another de- 
partment or school at 
UK where the partici- 
pant can learn new 
scholarly methodologies 

Open primarily to facul- 
ty in College of Arts and 
Sciences with 20 years 
experience 

Administered by associ- 
ate dean, College of Lib* 
eral Arts and Sciences 

Exxon Education Foun- 
dation and university 



ExMriMtial Prtjtcte: InttnttMpt and KxchangM, cent. 

Birmingham-Southern Ctdar Creit and 

CoUtf e Muhlenberg Furman University 



Duwtlon 3 years; some aspects 2 years 

still in operation 



1 year 



Additional information 



Program was loosely 
structured to accommo- 
date the interests and 
constraints of individual 
faculty 



Included a short orien- 
tation procim and a 
workshop la the nature 
of the work experience 



University of Kansas 
Initial program grant for 
2 years; will continue 
thereafter 

Participants receive one 
month's summer salary 
to prepare for visiting 
professorship plus full 
salary during have from 
assignment 
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Multidimensional/Comprehensive 
Career Services 



Most theorists agree that career development is a complex process, 
influenced by numerous factors. Thus it is probably safe to assume 
that a variety of opportunities and services most effectively sup- 
ports the professional growth of faculty from diverse backgrounds 
and circumstances. 

Some colleges and universities offer several avenues for faculty 
to diversify their careers. In a few institutions, faculty may choose 
from discrete services and projects, such as career change work- 
shops and retraining grants, that approach career renewal in dif- 
ferent ways. A small number offer more comprehensive programs 
to help faculty expand their career options. These programs 
assume that maximum career renewal requires an orderly se- 
quence of activities. This cycle often includes assessment (of 
values, skills, goals), career decision making, planning the strategy 
to achieve career objectives, additional training, experimentation, 
and finally, the actual transition to the new career opportunity. 

Cur investigation yielded five programs that could be described 
as multi-dimensional or comprehensive. The five represent small 
colleges, large private and public universities, and multi-campus 
consortia. Hence, the following case studies should provide useful 
models for most higher education sectors. 



C#*e#r«a C#H#ce 

Moorhead, Minnesota 

Located in west-central Minnesota, Concordia College is a private, 
liberal arts institution affiliated with the American Lutheran 
Church. Approximately 2,500 students attend Concordia full-time 
and full-time faculty number 148. The College is located in the small 
city of Moorhead, in close proximity to Moorhead State and North 
Dakota State Universities, with which it shares facilities and per- 
mits its students to cross-register. 

The College has had an active, multi-dimensional professional 
development program "directed toward the development of in- 
dividual faculty as professionals in a discipline and as effective 
teachers of that discipline" (Faculty Development Within the Con- 
text of Long-Range Planning 1979). This rather traditional pro- 
gram evolved during a period of rapid institutional growth. 
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Why wm tht program initiate? 

Projected decreases in the available student poo), changing student 
educational interests, and the restricted opportunity to hire new 
instructors suggested that alternative approaches to faculty devel- 
opment might be necessary to maintain institutional vitality during 
the 1980s. The College has 20 years of experience with long-range 
institutional planning. The changing circumstances of the new 
decade made it imperative to strengthen the link between long- 
range planning objectives and the professional growth opportuni- 
ties available to faculty. 

What art tto program's principal akmants? 

With funds from the Northwest Area Foundation, Concordia has 
initiated several projects and services with the potential to increase 
faculty career options. This report focuses on three aspects of the 
Faculty Development Within the Context of Long-Range Planning 
program: 

1. A Grants Application Model of Professional Growth and De- 
velopment. The college has a competitive grants program that 
funds both individual and departmental growth projects. In ad- 
dition to traditional instructional development plans, the 
grants program funds retraining activities aimed at achieving 
maximum utilization of instructional personnel. Funds may also 
be committed to faculty exchanges with other institutions. Fi- 
nally, the grants program will support the career exploration 
and retraining activities of faculty who choose to leave the 
college for other career opportunities. 

2# Analysis and Development of Personnel Policies. Concordia 
conducted a review of its personnel policies to assess their im- 
pact on faculty vitality and mobility. Based on this evaluation, 
the College planned to draft policies that would increase the 
career alternatives available to faculty as well as protect the 
college's ability to adapt to changing conditions. 
£• Workshops on Retirement Options and Mid-career Change 
Opportunities. These programs are intended to acquaint Con- 
cordia faculty with alternatives outside of the college setting 
and to help prepare interested professors for a career transition 
to the non-academic world. The pre-retirement planning work- 
shop explains federal and state retirement legislation and TIAA- 
CREF benefits and options. The program also addresses the 
social and psychological adjustments necessitated by retirement. 
Plans for the mid-career change workshops call for testing and 
counseling sessions. In addition, participants will explore alter- 
native career possibilities. 
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What ara tha prmtram'% avtcamas? 

Concordia's three-year program to enhance faculty vitality is now 
in its second year, so definitive outcomes are not yet measurable. 
Nevertheless, positive trends are apparent. The competitive grants 
program has generated considerable interest, and more than 30 
individual projects and seven departmental projects have been 
funded. Academic Vice President David Gring, reports that 60 to 70 
faculty have been directly affected by this professional growth 
opportunity. 

Three grants have been awarded specifically to prepare faculty 
for career transitions. These individuals are studying, respectively, 
business accounting, computer science, and marketing, and plan to 
leave the college eventually for other v cational opportunities. 

The in-depth review of personnel policies has resulted in an 
early retirement proposal now moving through the college's gov- 
ernance system. The College also may adopt a policy permitting 
phased or gradual retirement. 

The pre-retirement planning workshop was conducted in sum- 
mer of 1960 and 1981, and the mid-career change workshop in 
summer of 1981. 

What ara Ilia program's casts and funding sourcts? 

Support for the grant competition projects constitutes the largest 
expense for the three programs. Other costs include, stipends for 
faculty attending workshops and some compensation for workshop 
leaders. Because clerical and administrative support have been 
absorbed by incumbent college personnel, no external program 
funds have been diverted for overhead. To paraphrase Gring, 
"When we get a grant, it means we just work harder." Concordia's 
faculty development program is supported by the Northwest Area 
Foundation with additional resources coming from the'College. 

Far addtttanal infaraurtian can tact: 

Dr. David Gring, vice president for academic affairs, Concordia 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota 56560 

AvaNaMa mat trials include: 

Faculty Development Within the Context of Long-Range Planning 
(proposal to the Northwest Area Foundation). 



Mfeaia Stat* University 

Normal Illinois 

Illinois State University, located in central Illinois, has some 20,000 
student* and 1,300 faculty. It has a decade-long tradition of formal 
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support for faculty development: The small Faculty Development 
Program that began in 1969 has evolved into a comprehensive effort 
to encourage instructional improvement and professional growth 
through a Teaching-Learning Center and a Professional Develop- 
ment Center. 

Why was the program initiated? 

With projected enrollment declines and decreased faculty mobility, 
academic leaders at Illinois State University realized that future 
institutional vitality would depend on "internally generated intel- 
lectual ferment." In other words, new course and program initi- 
atives would rely heavily on the creativity and expertise of current 
Illinois State faculty. It became obvious that the institution's future 
well-being depended upon effective use of available human 
resources. 

What ara tha program's principal elements? 

In 1976 the university opened a Professional Development Center 
as a vehicle to promote academic career development and renewal. 
The Center provides individual counseling, vocational information, 
and career planning assistance for faculty interested in career 
alternatives. Some faculty use the center for specific purposes 
such as resume preparation; others, who feel that their careers have 
reached a plateau, seek more extensive assistance. The Professional 
Development Center helps these individuals "to consider ways of 
revitalizing interest in their present job or to consider possible 
career alternatives." Elmer Van Egmond, center director, describes 
it as a neutral agency. Because it is not involved in the evaluation 
of faculty, Van Egmond believes "it is possible to help faculty 
members accept strong feelings . . . and begin the process of de- 
veloping career plans." 

In 1977 Illinois State extended its career development services 
by establishing the Educational Leave Program. The leave program 
was designed to assist faculty whose careers are jeopardized by de- 
clining enrollments in their teaching fields. It provides funding for 
professors who wish to leave the university and prepare for other 
career opportunities. However, the program also is responsive to 
the needs of the institution. It enables faculty from overstaffed 
departments to retrain for teaching in areas where enrollment is 
growing and special instructional needs must be filled. 

Any Illinois State faculty member may apply for educational 
leave, although tenured faculty receive preference. Applicants 
work out an educational plan through discussions with their de- 
partment chairperson and the college dean. The individual's per- 
sonal career goals as well as the priorities of the institution and 
specific department form the basis for these conferences. The 
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Educational Leave Plan details the faculty member's responsibili- 
ties and, whore appropriate, confirms the institution's commitment 
to use the instructor's newly developed skills. 

The plan provides salary support to release the incumbent 
faculty member and hire a temporary replacement. The 3taff of the 
Professional Development Center also helps professors to locate 
funding for additional expenses, such as tuition, books, and travel. 

Because educational leave is designed to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual professors, its requirements are flexible. Recipients may 
take full- or part-time leave during the academic year or the sum- 
mer. They may enroll in formal courses, pursue independent study, 
or gain experience through internships. Many faculty spend their 
leaves studying in other ISU departments, while others negotiate 
no-tuition visiting-scholar arrangements with other institutions. 

What art the program's autcamas? 

Faculty who have used the Professional Development Center's 
career consultation services rate the services very positively. So 
far, the rate of participation has been fairly low. Insufficient infor- 
mation about the Development Center is one explanation for the 
limited usage. A faculty survey indicated that only 11 percent were 
aware of the professional career consultation program. 

To date, 40 Illinois State faculty have taken advantage of the 
Educational Leave Program. The program has produced diverse 
outcomes. Some faculty have developed totally new and different 
skills and significantly altered their career direction. Others have 
acquired additional training primarily to contribute to a specific 
new course or program. 

Many individual and institutional benefits have emerged from 
the Educational Leave Program. Participants listed improved in- 
structional procedures, expanded knowledge in their disciplines, 
more opportunities to publish, greater leadership responsibilities, 
and increased consulting opportunities among the results. An inter- 
nal evaluation, published in 1979, states that 69 percent of the re- 
cipients had taught new courses based on the knowledge they ac- 
quired while on leave. In all cases, the educational leave proved to 
be a valuable experience. In a fairly representative comment, one 
leave recipient concluded, "The leave provided an internal psycho- 
logical lift and personal gratification, as well as personal expertise 
and professional growth." 

What art tha program's costs and funding sources? 

A support staff, supplies and resources (particularly career devel- 
opment literature), and salaries for recipients and their temporary 
replacements constitute the major expenses of Illinois State's 
faculty career development services. The project was funded initi- 
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ally by a grant from the Kellogg Foundation, but the University 
took over its support in July 1980. 

For further information contact: 

Dr, Elmer Van Egmond, director, Professional Development Center, 
Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois 61761 

AvaHaMo materials include: 

Academic Innovation: Faculty and Instructional Development at 
Illinois State University. 



Linfield College 

McMinnville, Oregon 

Linfield College is a small, private undergraduate institution lo- 
cated in northwest Oregon. The College employs approximately 75 
full-time faculty and its on-campus enrollment is about 1,100. For 
several years the College has taken steps to foster faculty vitality 
and responsiveness. In 1977 a tightened tenure policy went into 
effect, and the College supports a formal faculty development 
program that encourages instructional and professional develop- 
ment. 

Why was the project initiated? 

The expected decline in enrollment and economic conditions dur- 
ing the 19803 threatens to decrease the future career options of .Lin- 
field faculty. Fears of lowered faculty morale and an increase in 
institutional rigidity stimulated a new faculty development initia- 
tive in the area of career planning and renewal. College personnel 
were confident that Linfield faculty would participate in such a 
program, because "enough faculty development work has been 
done at Linfield to minimize the normal anxiety associated with 
opening the career issue." Linfield's career planning project re- 
sponds to the problems of faculty flexibility and morale. The objec- 
tives of the project are: 

1. To assist Linfield's faculty members to assess the relation- 
ship of their professional careers to their life expectations. 

2. To help faculty develop new career priorities and relate 
these to employment opportunities, and personal and economic 
realities. 

3. To assist faculty to develop strategies for achieving their 
career goals. 
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For faculty who choose to make a substantial career change, 
such as acquiring expertise in another teaching field or pursuing 
anon-academic career, Linfield has two additional objectives, 
either: 

4. To help them develop competence to teach in additional sub- 
ject areas that would be beneficial to the College, or 

5. To assist faculty to attend appropriate career change work- 
shops and engage in in-depth career planning. 

What art tht project's principal elements? 

The career development program consists of several sequential 
steps. Initially, all interested faculty are invited to participate in a 
day-long career planning workshop. Prior to the workshop, partici- 
pants receive appropriate literature on adult development and 
career planning and complete a vocational assessment instrument 
such as the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory. The purpose of the 
workshop is to help faculty assess their career options and make 
realistic plans for the future. 

Following the planning workshop, the coordinator of faculty 
development, Frank Bumpus, works individually with professors 
who are considering career changes. Linfield offers moderate fi- 
nancial support for those who wish to develop expertise in new 
teaching areas. Preference is given to mid-career faculty over 40 
and particularly to faculty who propose to develop competence 
in academic areas that are under-represented at the College. 

Summer study at other institutions is the usual means to obtain 
these new professional skills, however individuals may propose 
alternative ways to prepare for new career responsibilities. Project 
funds may be used for travel, secretarial support, books, and other 
costs that promote personal and professional development. 

Linfield's faculty development program also will assist faculty 
who wish to i iake more substantial career changes. Funds are 
available to send faculty to off-campus career change workshops 
for continued career exploration. 

Linfield uses aspects of the Gordon College Faculty Growth 
Contracting model to foster career development. Persons who ;vish 
to make a career revision select an advisory committee of three 
faculty colleagues. This group helps the faculty member to design a 
professional development profile and serves a supportive function 
while the individual works to achieve new career objectives. 

Linfield's Professional Development project has followed four 
steps: 
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1. Data gathering- August and September 1979 

Current interests and values data collected by taking the Strong- 
Campbell Interest Inventory. 

2. Reflection -October 1979 

Career Perspectives: Past, Present, Future: A one-day workshop 
on career development among academics. 

3. Designing a plan-Second semester 1979 

Participants formulate a professional development profile and a 
twelve-month plan. 

4. Implementation of plan— 1980-81 

Participants pursue the activities they have selected to enhance 
their on-going professional development. 

What aro tht project's outcomes? 

To date, 35 to 40 of Linfield's faculty have participated in the initial 
career planning workshop. Of these, 10 have proceeded to design 
professional development plans. The program has involved another 
24 faculty serving on professional development advisory com- 
mittees. 

One year after the project began, Dr. Bumpus observes that the 
project has generated a sense "that careers are ongoing develop- 
mental processes." Many participants now realize that they have 
more flexibility in their careers than they may have thought. 
Bumpus concludes that the career development project has "opened 
options [for faculty] and an awareness of them." Individual career 
renewal plans vary from designing a new course to developing 
administrative skills or pursuing job opportunities outside the 
College. 

Dr. Bumpus describes the professional development planning 
process as crucial to successful development. Project planners de- 
termined that it would not be wise simply to distribute money for 
various professional development activities. Requiring individuals 
to participate in career assessment and planning promotes a sense 
of ownership and commitment to the plan. Likewise, when col- 
leagues assist in the design of an individual's professional develop- 
ment plan, they also have a stake in his or her success and tend to 
be very supportive. 

What aro tho project's costs and funding sources? 

Linfield College's professional development project was funded for 
one year by a grant of $56,000 from the Northwest Area Founda- 
tion. Project costs have included salary support for the part-time 
project coordinators, consultant fees, faculty support costs for off- 
campus career change workshops and training for respecialization 
(grants ranging from $500 to $900), as well as supplies and travel. 
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Far further iafarmatiafi contact: 

Dr. J- Frank Bumpus, associate professor of psychology and coor- 
dinator of faculty development, Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Oregon 97128. 

AvaMaM* materials includa: 

1. Proposal to the NAF for a "Program to Maintain Institutional 
Flexibility for the 1980s Through Faculty Development." 

2. Memo to the faculty describing the NAF Grant for Faculty 
Development. 

3. Memo to the faculty who took the Strong-Campbell Interest 
Inventory or attended the career planning workshop. 



Layala UnivtrsKy 

Chicago, Illinois 

Loyola University of Chicago is a large, urban institution with 
15,000 students in 10 different schools. It employs 675 faculty and 
an additional 125 administrators and trained staff. Loyola's 
Career Development Program represents a continuation of the 
university's support for the personal and professional development 
of faculty and administrators. 

Why was tht pragram inHiatad? 

The program was initiated in response to accumulating factors that 
"conspire to interfere with the normal career growth of faculty and 
administrators" (Career Development Program brochure 1978). 
Loyola recognized that enrollment trends, changing student in- 
terests, and limited employment mobility would narrow the aca- 
demic career for many faculty. Traditional faculty development 
programs that stress disciplinary growth and instructional develop- 
ment were "not broad enough or deep enough" to respond to cur- 
rent and projected professional needs, observes program director 
Robert Barry. Vice President Richard Matre states that the primary 
goal of the Career Development Program is to help Loyola faculty 
and administrators "involve themselves freely and openly in their 
own personal and career growth." 

What ara the pragram 9 * principal altments? 

All full-time Loyola faculty, administrators, trained staff, and their 
spouses are eligible to participate in the Career Development 
Program. The program offers both general career development ser- 
vices for all faculty and administrators, and specific services for 
persons with particular development interests. 
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General services workshops. A series of voluntary assessment and 
training workshops forms the core of the services appropriate for 
all Loyola professionals. Brief workshops on financial management 
and time management teach specific skills but also *aise important 
questions about the individual's future. 

A more extensive, one and a half day workshop on Integrating 
Personal and Professional Goals helps participants ass2ss their 
current life and career circumstances and consider future direc- 
tions. The end product of this workshop is a plan to bring about 
some improvement in one's life. Participants also map out the 
management procedures and strategies they must follow to achieve 
their objectives. Subsequent workshops are held six weeks to three 
months later to monitor, evaluate, and perhaps to revise the plan 
conceived at the first workshop. The series of workshops on 
personal and professional goals serves a dual purpose. It helps 
Loyola professionals who are considering an exchange or outside 
placement to prepare for a maximally beneficial experience, and at 
a more general level, the workshops are beneficial to persons who 
wish to think seriously and systematically about the relationship of 
their personal lives and their careers. 

Small grants fund. The program's general services also include a 
small grants program. Loyola professional personnel may apply for 
grants up to $500 for activities that will benefit their teaching or 
their career advancement. 

Skill development workshops. These optional workshops supple- 
ment the initial planning workshop. The Workshop on Skill Assess- 
ment helps professionals to identify their generic skills that are 
transportable to other employment settings. The Resume Writing 
Workshop translates these skills and the traditional academic cur- 
riculum vita into a more business-oriented resume. The Interview- 
ing Workshop prepares individuals to present themselves effec- 
tively in job interview situations. 

Experimentation with career alternatives. Three options permit 
Loyola personnel to experiment with career alternatives: 

1« The Placement Program helps place fa / and administra- 
tors in temporary positions in the business, government, and 
non-profit sectors so that they may gain knowledge and experi- 
ence relevant to their academic career or test the possibility of 
leaving the academic community to pursue other interests. Par- 
ticipants are paid by the employing organization at their regular 
Loyola salary. 
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2. The External Exchange Program provides an alternate ex- 
perience for people who wish to remain within academia. The 
Program staff helps arrange an exchange of faculty or adminis- 
trators between Loyola and another institution. This option 
can help each institution fill temporary, specific needs as well 
as provide the exchanged individuals with new learning and 
different perspectives. 

3. The Internal Exchange Program permits Loyola professionals 
to teach in a different department or work in another office of 
the university. Internal exchanges are designed to expand a per- 
son's skills while permitting him or her to experience first- 
hand possible new career directions. The Career Development 
Program helps interested faculty and Jministrators make the 
necessary arrangements. 

Retraining. Funds are available to assist faculty members who need 
to fulfill new accrediting requirements. This aspect of the Career 
Development Program can help faculty who wish to move into dif- 
ferent academic areas or must satisfy changed requirements in 
their own discipline. 

Career support groups. To maximize the value of career expansion 
opportunities, the program encourages the establishment of infor- 
mal career support groups. Periodically, people involved in place- 
ment, exchanges, or retraining get together to share experiences, 
exchange insights, and plan strategy for continued career develop- 
ment. 

What aro tho program's outcomes? 

Loyola's Career Development Program is now in its third year of 
operation. Approximately 75 people have participated in program 
workshops each year. Twenty-five percent of the workshop partici- 
pants have been spouses of Loyola personnel. Six persons took 
placements in non-academic settings during the program's first 
year, eight the second year. Typical placements include a political 
scientist who became director of a continuing education program 
for lawyers, a communication arts professor who took a position 
designing communication workshops for a major retail corporation, 
and a history professor who joined a savings and loan association 
to write a history of the firm. About half of the individuals placed 
have chosen to leave the university permanently. 

So far there have been two internal faculty exchanges but no 
external exchanges. Barry explains that internal exchanges are 
relatively easy to arrange, external exchanges are far more com- 
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Eight faculty have capitalized on Loyola's support for retrain- 
ing. To date, these have been professors in areas where profes- 
sional requirements have changed. Essentially the program's re- 
training provisions have enabled these individuals to expand their 
professional expertise rather than retrain for a new area. 

Barry concludes that the placements and retraining offered 
through the Career Development Program have had a significant 
impact on individual careers. He believes, however, that the "offer- 
ing of 'soft* services for career exploration is the most significant 
aspect of the program from a long-term perspective." Barry states 
that most higher education professionals currently are not in- 
terested in exploring a career change but will in the future become 
more interested in assessing seriously their lives and careers. In 
addition to providing current services, Barry feels that the program 
lays a foundation-gives "permission for ?n exploration of one's 
career." 

What are the program's costs and funding sources? 

Program expenses include the salaries of the director and his 
assistant. Fees for consultants, lodging, and meals constitute most 
of the workshop costs. Other costs include funds for the small grant 
and retraining components. 

The Fund for the Improvement of PostseconcWy Education and 
Loyola University share the cost of the program. r'lPSE's support is 
on a declining scale from 75 percent during the first year to 25 per- 
cent during the third. Barry says that this arrangement "gets the 
university into the habit" of paying for the project. 

For further information contact: 

Dr. Robert Barry, director, Career Development Program, Loyola 
University of Chicago, 6525 North Sheridan Road, Chicago Illinois 
60626. 

Available materials include: 

Introductory brochure: "Loyola University of Chicago Carter De- 
velopment Program" 



Rochester Arta Colleges, Inc. 

Rochester, New York 

The Rochester Area Colleges, Inc. (RAC) is a consortium of 18 col- 
leges and universities in the vicinity of Rochester, New York. It in- 
cludes a mix of large and small, public and private, urban and rural 
institutions enrolling some 72,000 students and employing about 
7,000 faculty. The object of the consortium is to reduce costs and 
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offer a broader range of educational opportunities than any of the 
single colleges or universities could afford. The member schools 
share facilities and resources and sponsor joint programs, seminars, 
and workshops. In addition to the services it provides for member 
institutions, the consortium tries to respond to the needs of indi- 
vidual faculty members. 

Why was tho project initiated? 

Looking toward the future, the Rochester Area Colleges recognized 
the implications of probable budgetary constraints and changing 
enrollment trends. It was conceivable that several hundred faculty 
might have to be displaced during the next few years. Because 
several institutions faced the same problem, they concluded that a 
cooperative response would probably be most effective. Program 
planners had two primary objectives: 

1. To help faculty explore and develop new roles within or 
outside of higher education. 

2. To help member institutions achieve more flexible staffing in 
order to meet changing teaching and administrative needs. 

What are the program's principal eltmtnts? 

The consortium designed a multi-faceted program called the 
Faculty Professional Development Project -Career Transitions. Im- 
plementation of the project has been gradual, however, due to 
limited financial resources. Program plans call for two major 
elements: a series of workshops to help faculty assess their careers 
and plan future directions, and a career development center to 
provide individualized services to those faculty who wish to try out 
new academic roles or prepare for employment alternatives out- 
side of higher education. 

The career development center is now in operation. Located at 
the consortium office in Rochester, it provides a neutral setting for 
career exploration. The center includes a library of information on 
career transition techniques, skills assessment, and employment 
opportunities. It also coordinates career counseling for RAC faculty 
through two campus-based services: Help with personal and pro- 
fessional reassessment are available through the University of 
Rochester's adult counseling service; testing and career planning 
services are offered by the Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT). 
At both RIT and the State University of New York College at Brock- 
port, RAC faculty can use a computerized career information sys- 
tem called SIGI. 

To help faculty who wish to develop new skills, the center has 
negotiated arrangements so individuals can enroll at reduced cost 
in graduate programs of some member institutions. Currently, RAC 
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professors may take courses free of charge toward a master of 
business administration or a master of science degree at two RAC 
universities. 

An internship program for faculty is also coordinated through 
the career development center. Center staff have identified local 
businesses, government offices, and public service agencies wishing 
to sponsor faculty interns and attempt to match faculty interests 
with organizational needs. 

Plans for the Faculty Professional Development Project include 
several more initiatives to be implemented as time and money 
permit: 

!• A procedure for informing underutilized faculty about 
academic openings in other consortium institutions. The objec- 
tive is to capitalize fully on faculty talents through joint ap- 
pointments. 

2. A consultant/facilitator service consisting of professionals 
from various non-academic organizations to introduce faculty 
to career possibilities in other employment sectors. These con- 
tacts would also establish personal communication networks 
that could be beneficial in the career transition process. 

3. A resource file of successful career changers who could act 
as consultants or advisors to faculty in transition. 

4. A workshop series devoted to career assessment and plan- 
ning. The workshops will address such issues as financial man- 
agement, early retirement, and career transitions. Project plan- 
ners have identified various resource people in the community 
to lead these workshops. 

RAC's professional development project is open to faculty in 
the six contributing schools. Faculty from other RAC schools may 
participate on an individual-fee basis. Participation is completely 
voluntary and the plans and activities of involved faculty are kept 
confidential. If an individual designs a plan requiring leave time, he 
or she must, of course, consult with the dean or administrator who 
can authorize the absence. Otherwise, the project provides an op- 
portunity for faculty to consider career options without anyone at 
his or her home institution knowing about it. 

What aro the program's outcomes? 

RAC's professional development project is still in an embryonic 
stage, so it is too early to evaluate its impact. Program planners 
estimated that 25 to 30 faculty would use the program's service , 
during its first year of full operation, but participation has not yet 
reached that level. 
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What ara Mm pragram's casts ami funding sourcts? 

Expenses for a fully implemented program will include salaries for 
administration and counseling, costs for workshop development, 
library materials, travel, and publicity. 

Program planner Dr. Lucienne Entenberg concludes that staff 
time and advertising services make up the major expenses in the 
preliminary stages of a program of this nature. She reports that 
large amounts of time are required to locate appropriate community 
resources, identify consultants, and work out the logistics of in- 
ternships and other career development activities. She stresses 
that extensive publicity is essential to the success of career 
development programs, especially those involving multiple insti- 
tutions. 

At present, six RAC institutions contribute directly to the 
project. Several other schools have agreed to pay a fee for any of 
their faculty who wish to participate. The consortium contributes 
office space, support services, and some released time for a faculty 
member to continue development of the project. Some RAC faculty 
and staff are contributing time to the project on an overload basis 
in order to keep costs at a minimum. 

Additional funding and staff will be necessary to implement the 
comprehensive program as it was originally designed. 

Far furihar iirff armatlon contact: 

Dr. Alexander R. Cameron, executive director, Rochester Area 
Colleges, Inc., Cutler Union, 560 University Avenue, Rochester, 
New York 14607; or Dr. Lucienne C. Entenberg, Department of 
Foreign Languages, SUNY at Geneseo, Geneseo, New York 14454. 

AvaHaMa materials includa: 

Letter to RAC faculty outlining the services offei 3d by the career 
development program. 



Watttarn Michigan Univarsity* 

Kalai£3zoo, Michigan 

Western Michigan University is a state-supported institution of 
approximately 20,000 undergraduate and graduate students located 
in Kalamazoo, in the southwestern portion of the lower peninsula 
of Michigan. Founded in 1903, it became a university in 1957; this 
date marked a period ot rapid growth in which enrollments went 



*Th/s program description was prepared by Lonnie Supnick, former associate 
director for the program. 
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from about 5,500 to a peak of about 22,000 in the early 70s. The 
university has an Office of Instructional Development and exten- 
sive programs for the support of research through sabbatical leave, 
travel, and project grants. 

Why wm tfct program initiated? 

By the mid-70s enrollment shifts from traditionally popular areas 
and prospects for overall enrollment decline led to the initiation 
of layoff procedures in some areas of the university. Though no 
faculty were laid off, it is probable that this was a factor in the 
subsequent election of the AAUP as bargaining agent and the 
signing of the first faculty union contract in 1976. The second con- 
tract, signed in 1078, contained an agreement to establish a faculty 
development program to "help to meet the demand for new or 
changed services which traditionally have been met by hiring new 
faculty, and otherwise to assist faculty in revitalizing their pro- 
fessional skills." Specifically, the faculty development program 
was seen as a means of avoiding layoffs of faculty by providing 
retraining and opportunities to redeploy in areas of high need. 

The two years of discussion and planning that led to the crea- 
tion of an Office of Faculty Development were characterized by 
deep divisions concerning both the philosophy and strategy of 
faculty development. Some called for a program aimed exclusively 
at defining policies and procedures related to retraining and rede- 
ployment of faculty within the university, while others argued for a 
broad-based approach to include professional, career, and personal 
development along with retraining. In addition, conflicts and mis- 
trust generated by the strike that preceded the second contract 
adversely affected attitudes toward faculty development. Such dif- 
ferences and negative feelings were still present when the Office 
of Faculty Development was being established on a part-time basis 
in the spring of 1979. 

What art Dm program's principal •foments? 

The Office of Faculty Development was given f ull-iime staffing in 
October 1980, and enunciated the following goals: 

1. Develop programs that will enable WMU to meet demands 
for new or changing services using existing faculty resources; 

2. Assist faculty toward their own professional, career, and 
personal development goals. 

3* Support department* and colleges in their own faculty de- 
velopment efforts; and 

4. Make recommendations and develop proposals concerning 
policies that affect faculty development. 
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Although the director of the office is the associate vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, its principal active officer, the associate 
director, is a faculty member on leave from a neighboring institu- 
tion, who began work with small groups of interested faculty and 
administrators to formulate specific programs and activities. In a 
four-month period between December and March the following 
were initiated: 

1* A brochure announcing the office; 

2. The first in a series of newsletters describing services a .?d 
faculty development opportunities; 

3. A tuition-subsidy program to facilitate faculty development 
through course work at WMU; 

4. A career renewal workshop for faculty; 

5. Opportunities for individual career counseling; 
Assir'ance in planning professional internships outside 

academia; 

7. Planning for a pre-retirement workshop; 

Discussions with the union, administration, and other rele- 
vant groups concerning policies that affect faculty develop- 
ment. 



These occurred in the context of discussions with a number of 
groups and individuals to provide information about the new office 
and to determine faculty perceptions cf needs and problems with 
respect to faculty development at WMU. Finally, during this time 
the important task of selecting the first WMU faculty member to 
work in this office was completed. 

The philosophy behind these activities included a commitment 
to work with faculty and others who had a vested interest in faculty 
development and to build programs slowly and informally, rather 
than launching a fully-defined set of programs and procedures. 
Further, there was a commitment to approaching the problems of 
retrenchment in a broad way, rather than focusing only upon 
mechanisms to retrain and redeploy faculty. The inclusion of the 
career renewal workshop, career counseling, and preretirement 
workshop reflects this commitment; one shared by many, but not 
all of those involved in the original planning. 

What «r« th* program's outcomes? 

In its first four months, the office has overcome a campus- wide 
sense of inertia about the faculty development program and many 
are more optimistic about its future. The inclusion of a broad range 
of faculty development issues has been welcomed by many, and a 
greater awareness of the range and complexity of faculty develop- 
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ment problems is being fostered. On the other hand, there is no 
clear consensus about the direction taken by the Office of Faculty 
Development, amoi^ either faculty or administrators. There are 
many who believe that planning for the retraining and redeploy- 
ment of tenured faculty faced with layoff is the only valid function 
for the office; this belief is pervasive even among those who have 
been closest to the office's evolution. The shared commitment to 
the goals of a faculty development program, which so many writers 
on this subject see as vital, is still lacking. 

As with many other faculty development programs, the initial 
response to services and opportunities comes largely from those 
without tenure. The response of tenured faculty has been some- 
what better to career renewal kinds of services than to opportuni- 
ties for retraining to redeploy within the University. 

What art the program's costs and funding sources? 

Funding for the '80-81 academic year has come from the office of 
the vice president for academic affairs, which has paid for all direct 
costs as well as providing secretarial and other office services. As 
called for in previous committee recommendations, the principal 
officers of the faculty development program come from existing 
faculty and administrative positions without replacement, thus in- 
curring little staffing cost. A budget projected for next year, which 
would provide for an expansion of the programs begun on a provi- 
sional basis this year, is lost in a sea of uncertainty about state and 
federal support for higher education. At worst, however, the pro- 
gram is likely to continue being funded on an ad hoc basis by aca- 
demic affairs. 

For furthtr information contac . 

Dr. Lonnie Supnick, (formerly associate director, Office of Faculty 
Development, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
49008) currently -Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49007. 

Available mattrials include: 

Final Report of the Joint WMU/AAUP Foculty Developmenl Com- 
mittee, October 1979. 

Brochure; Office of Foculty Development, January 1981. 
Various newsletters and announcements to faculty. 
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£ Multidimensional/Comprehensive Career Services 
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Main objective 



Services 

Career assessment and 
planning 



Concordia College 

Coordinate long-range 
institutional objectives 
with faculty professional 
growth opportunities 



Workshops on retire- 
ment planning and mid- 
career change 



Illinois State 

Effective use of human 
resources to maintain 
institutional vitality 



Individual consultation 
for faculty considering 
career alternatives 



Linfield College 

Maintain faculty flexi- 
bility and morale during 
declining enrollment 
and economic conditions 



Day-long career plan- 
ning workshop; indi- 
vidual follow-up consul- 
tation for faculty con- 
sidering career change 



Loyola University of 
Chicago 

Help faculty ta*e an ac- 
tive role in their own 
career development 



Two sequential work- 
shops on integrating per- 
sonal and professional 
goals; technical work- 
shops to develop specific 
employment seeking 
skills 



Retraining 



Experiential learning 



Fund individual and 
group retraining projects 



Funds available to sup- 
port faculty exchanges 



Fund retraining for al 
ternative careers or new 
roles and responsibili- 
ties within the institution 



Educational leave may 
involve internships 



Fund faculty who wish 
to develop new teaching 
area through off-campus 
study 



Retraining funds avail- 
able for faculty who 
wish to move into new 
academic career or 
satisfy changed require- 
ments 

Temporary placements 
in non-academic organi- 
zations; internal and ex- 
ternal exchange pro- 
programs 
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2 MuHitfimtnsienal/Comprthtnsivt Ccrttr Services, cont. 
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Other 



Participation 



Administration 



Funding 



Duration 



Concordia College 

Reviewing personnel 
policies related to 
faculty vitality and 
mobility 



Open to all faculty, 60- 
70 participants in first 
year 



Administered by vice 
president for academic 
affairs 



Northwest Area Founda- 
tion and college funds 



3 years 



Illinois State 

Library of vocational in- 
formation; specific ser- 
vices such as resume 
preparation 



Open to all faculty; pref- 
erence to tenured facul- 
ty. 40 on educational 
leave between 1977 and 
1979 



Neutral agency unre- 
lated to faculty evalua- 
tion system 

Originally funded by 
Kellogg Foundation; now 
funded by university 



Continuing 



Linfield College 

Fund faculty participa- 
tion in career change 
workshops off-campus; 
advisory committee to 
help individual faculty 
make career growth 
plans and carry them 
out. 

Open to all faculty; pref- 
ference to mid-career 
faculty especially wish- 
ing to develop a compe- 
tence needed by the 
college. 60-65 partici- 
pants in first year 

Administered by coordi- 
nator of faculty develop- 
ment 



Northwest Area Foun- 
dation grant 



16 months 



Loyola University of 
Chicago 

Time and financial man- 
agement workshops; 
informal career support 
groups 



Open to all full-time 
faculty, administrators, 
trained staff, and their 
spouses. 75 participants 
per year 



Administered through 
separate office 



FIPSE grant and univer- 
sity funds 



3 years 
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Miiiti«1im#titl«nal/Campr«htnf iv« Cirttr Services, cont. 

Wtttern Michigan 
Rochester Area Colleges University 

Main objective Help faculty explore Meet the demand for 

new roles in and out of 
higher education and 
help member institu- 
tions achieve more flexi- 
ble staffing 



new services tradition- 
ally met by hiring new 
faculty and to revitalize 
professors* professional 
skills 



Services 

Career a&ossment and 
planning 



Individual career testing 
and planning available 
through two member in- 
stitutions; career asess* 
ment and planning 
workshops 



Career renewal work- 
shop, individual career 
counseling 



Ret raining 



Faculty can enroll for 
courses at reduced costs 
at some member insti- 
tutions 



Tuition-subsidy program 
enabling faculty to take 
courses on campus 



Experiential learning 



Internships in nonaca- 
demic settings 



Assist faculty to plan 
nonacademic internships 
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MuKMmtnsfoiial/Comprttansiv* Carnr tervicta , cont 

Western Michigan 
University 

Newsletter describir^ 
program services; plan- 
ning preretirement 
workshop; initial dia- 
logue on policies that 
influence faculty de- 
velopment 



Rochester Area Colleges 

Library of career de- 
velopment information 



f 
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Participation 



Open to faculty from the 
six contributing institu- 
tions plus other RAC 
faculty on individual fee 
basis. Expect 25 to 30 
per year 



Open to all full-time 
board-appointed faculty. 
Approximately 50 in first 
semester's operation 



Administration 



Administered through 
consortium office 



Administered through 
Office of Faculty De- 
velopment 



X 

Q 
3 
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Funding 



Contributions from six 
institutions plus con- 
sortium support 



Institutional funds 



Duration 



Indefinite 



Indefinite 
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Academic Career Transition Projects 

Programs designed specifically to help academics change career 
paths have blossomed in recent years. We are aware of seven pro- 
grams currently in operation. This development is a direct response 
to two significant trends— the decrease in academic positions avail- 
able to newPh.D's and restricted opportunities available to estab- 
lished faculty for career growth and advancement. 

Although each of these programs has unique qualities, they all 
have the same overall objective— to help people with traditional 
academic credentials establish rewarding careers in the non- 
academic world. The programs rest on the assumption that gradu- 
ate training develops many practical skills that can be as useful in 
the for-profit and public service sectors as they are in higher educa- 
tion institutions. 

The academic career change programs generally are designed 
for people trained in the humanities and social sciences. Partici- 
pants are frequently in the early stages of an academic career — 
new Ph.D's or individuals who have not yet completed the disserta- 
tion. The programs usually are not designed exclusively for faculty 
at a specific institution, rather, they bring together academics from 
different colleges and universities. Some programs do, however, 
limit participation to their own graduate students and alumni. 

Most programs have two mcjor functions: orientation and train- 
ing for non-academic organizations (primarily businesses), and 
career research, planning and placement. The purpose of the or- 
ganizational training is to equip academics with the vocabulary, 
understanding, and skills basic to professional positions in business 
and other non-academic sectors. Participants receive intensive in- 
struction in subjects like accounting, statistics, economics, market- 
ing, and management. In addition to their classroom experience, 
they often visit various types of firms to gain firsthand knowledge 
of how they operate. Participants also meet informally with indus- 
try representatives to discuss careers in fields such as market 
research, financial analysis, and publishing. 

The aim of the career planning activities is to help the Ph.D's 
locate realistic and satisfying vocational alternatives. Initially, par- 
ticipants sort out their professional values and objectives and iden- 
fy skills and knowledge they can transfer to other employment 
settings. They also conduct research to learn more about particular 
positions and organizations that interest them. Frequently, success- 
ful career changers are invited to share their experiences and 
insights with program participants. 

As the decision-making process proceeds, the workshops 
usually address resume preparation, productive interviewing tech- 
niques, and job search strategies. Many Ph.D. career change pro- 
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grams assist in the placement process by arranging individual in- 
terviews between program participants and interested employers. 

The programs usually run from six to twelve weeks and enroll 
25 to 60 participants. Tuition varies from $500 to $1,250. Each pro- 
gram provides a different range of materials and services. Some 
also receive subsidies from various sources, thus the wide-ranging 
fees. 

We have very little empirical data on the outcomes of Ph.D. 
career change programs. The available information, however, does 
suggest that these projects have helped move academics to posi- 
tions in business and other non-academic sectors. For example, 
participants in NYU's Careers in Business Project have found a 
wide variety of opportunities, including positions as economic con- 
sultants, research associates, management interns, and personnel 
officers. Within two months of the University of Virginia's first in- 
stitute, participants had positions in such diverse organizations as a 
multi-national petroleum company, stock brokerages, state and fed- 
eral government agencies. 

There are, of course, important differences in each of the pro- 
grams designed to prepare advanced graduate students and Ph.D's 
for non-academic careers. Therefore, it is best to contact the 
programs individually for specific information; 

Harvard Introduction to Business Program for Ph.D's (Harvard 
alumni only): Donna G. Martyn, executive director. Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, Byerly Hall 
205, 8 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 

Careers in Business Project-New York University: John Wend- 
land, assistant dean for student affairs, Graduate School of 
Business, Nichols Hall, New York University, 100 Trinity Place, 
New York, New York 10006 

Careers in Business for Ph.D's- UCLA (University of California 
graduates only): Patricia Katsky, coordinator, Ph.D's in Business 
Program, Office of Executive Education, UCLA Graduate School 
of Management, Suite 2381, Los Angeles, California 90024 

Alternative Careers Program — University of Pennsylvania: Peter 
Conn, director, Wharton Graduate Corporate Placement, 4025 
Ch.estnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 

Careers in Business — University of Texas at Austin (only for 
affiliates of the University of Texas at Austin): Mary Lynn Mc- 
Guire, assistant director, Placement Office, College of Business 

**) *~ Expanding Faculty Options 
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Administration, University of Texas at Austin, Graduate School 
Building, Room 2.114, Austin, Texas 78712 

Career Opportunities Institute for Ph.D's in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences -University of Virginia: Lawrence A. Simpson, 
director, Office of Career Planning and Placement, Minor Hall, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 



Scholars in Transition 

Institute for Research in History 
New York, New York 

At present, only one external academic career change program, 
Scholars in Transition, is geared specifically to the needs of 
tenured college faculty. This project is sponsored by The Institute 
for Research in History and supported by a grant from the Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. 

Unlike other career change programs, Scholars in Transition 
does not offer in'ensive coursework in the operations of non- 
academic organizations. Rather, it concentrates primarily on the 
career change process. The program proceeds through four phases: 

1. A period of self-appraisal to develop an inventory of skills 
and occupational preferences. 

2* An examination of profit and non-profit sectors and the 
professional opportunities within them. 

3. Study of the mechanics of a job search campaign (e.g., 
resume development, the interview process, executive recruit- 
ment firms). 

4. Development of a detailed six-month plan of action based on 
the individual's personal and professional goals. 

The 3cholars in Transition program runs for 12 weeks and is 
being offered three times during 1981. There is no charge for the 
program, but participants are responsible for their travel and 
housing costs. The first 12-week session began in February 1981, 
and no program evaluation data are available at this time. 

For further information contact: 

Mary Hayes Somers or Carl Zangerl, The Institute for Research in 
History, 55 West 44th Street, New York, New York 10036 
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Regis College 

Denver, Colorado 

Regis College is a small undergraduate institution operated by the 
Society of Jesus. The College employs 63 full-time faculty and 
offers programs in arts and sciences and administrative sciences. 
Regis recognizes the benefits of maintaining a flow of talent in and 
out of the academy and supports an active professional leave 
program. 

Why was the program initiated? 

Aware of projected trends for higher education, a special college 
committee studied alternative ways to preserve faculty vitality. In 
particular, the committee investigated early retirement plans. 
However, because the median age of Regis faculty is around 45, the 
committee concluded that a mid-career change program would 
probably have a greater impact on faculty than would an early 
retirement policy. 

What are the program's principal elements? 

The Regis plan is aimed specifically at faculty who wish to leave 
academe. Tenured faculty who have taught at the college for 10 
years or more may choose from two major economic supports. The 
first option aids faculty who wish to leave higher education to re- 
train for another profession. The college will pay any eligible 
faculty member a full year's salary, in 26 installments or one lump 
sum, plus provide all other benefits (e.g., retirement, health and life 
insurance) for one year. In addition, at the end of the second year 
participant receives a $3,000 redirection grant. A participating 
faculty member leaves the college, relinguishes tenure at Regis, and 
agrees not to take another position in a higher education institution 
for at least three years. 

The second career change option provides compensatory salary 
for faculty who take a nonacademic position at a lower rate of pay. 
The College will make up any disparity between the faculty salary 
and the new nonacademic salary foi three years. Under this op- 
tion, upon acceptance of alternative employment the former 
faculty member relinguishes his or her tenure plus all college 
benefits. 

Both career change options permit faculty or any member of 
their family taking advantage of tuition remission at the college to 
continue using it for three years or until completing a degree, 
whichever comes first. The college also designates mid-career 
changers as Faculty Alumni. This recognition is intended to retain 
former faculty within a netwo r !: of people closely allied with the 
College. 
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Faculty enter the program on a strictly voluntary basis. The per- 
sonnel office can provide information on appropriate community 
and professional agencies. The dean of the college makes necessary 
transition arrangements with the faculty member's department 
chair. 

What art tho program's outcomes? 

The Regis Mid-Career Change program was formally approved in 
March 1981. Two of the College's 63 faculty members have taken 
advantage of the program to date. The program is based on the 
assumption that approximately one percent of the faculty will leave 
the college each year under its two economic support options. 

What art tht program's costs and funding sources? 

The program involves essentially no administrative expenditures. 
Costs principally involve salaries for departing faculty plus salaries 
for their part-time replacements for one year. After the year in 
which a departing faculty receives full salary, the college will hire a 
full-time replacement. The salary deficit experienced during the 
first year will be offset by employment of a faculty member at 
lower rank and salary. All costs of the program are underwritten 
by the College. 

For furthor information contact: 

Dr. William J. Hynes, assistant dean, Regis College, West 50th 
Avenue and Lowell Boulevard, Denver, Colorado 80221 
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The Community College Sector: 
A Special Look 

Our effort to tap into the community college information network 
yielded very few formal initiatives. It is quite likely that our 
cursory survey failed to locate some significant two-year college 
programs designed to expand faculty career options. However, the 
difficulty we encountered in identifying such programs suggests 
that the current level of activity is quite limited. 

Whs! follows is a summary of the institutional responses our 
investigation uncovered. Not all of these activities represent 
conscious career renewal programs. However, each provides op- 
portunities for faculty to assess their career prospects or gain new 
experiences and skills. 



Prince George's Community College 

Largo, Maryland 

In accordance with its ten-year plan, the Career Center at Prince 
George's Community College is extending its services to faculty and 
administrators. A 12-week course on life/work planning and 
career development is now available specifically for full-time 
professional personnel. The course uses a combination text and 
workbook, Your Career: Choices, Chances and Changes, written 
by Career Center staff. 

Course topics include decision-making, skills and special knowl- 
edge identification, and values clarification. Participants try to 
work out the type of work environment they prefer, the activities 
they wish to perform, and the level of responsibility they desire. 
These decisions shape the vocational options that would be satisfy- 
ing to the individual. The course also addresses the process of 
career movement. Participants plan strategy for achieving their 
career goals, for example, a promotion, role change, or job in a 
new setting. 

The career planning course also provides a foundation for pre- 
paring some faculty and administrators to teach career planning to 
college students. 

Kor further information contact: 

Fontelle Gilbert, Career Center, Prince George's Community Col- 
lege, 301 Largo Road, Largo, Maryland 20870 
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Lansing, Michigan 

Lansing Community College has developed a series of programs on 
burnout and stress which the Professional Development Office uses 
in workshops with faculty and staff volunteers concerned about 
their professional vitality. 

Three videotape presentations form the core of the six-week 
series. The videotape sessions are alternated with small-group 
discussions about burnout and stress experiences in the daily lives 
of participants. Group members keep journals as a means of track- 
ing what is happening to them socially and emotionally. 

The program is aimed at encouraging individual solutions to 
career problems. Its primary objective is to help people identify 
bothersome aspects of their jobs that they can change and plan 
strategies for improvement. The program has been run several 
times on the LCC campus. Specific outcomes have not been as- 
sessed, however John Cooper, professional development director, 
feels that the program has facilitated communication and support 
across campus. In particular, Cooper believes that the small groups 
have reduced the organizational isolation experienced by some 
college personnel. Some participai. „ in the burnout/stress pro- 
gram have gone on to other positions, others have made changes in 
their present work environment such as in the way they relate to 
their colleagues. 

For further information contact: 

John Cooper, director of professional development, Lansing 
Community College, Lansing, Michigan 48901 

Maricopa Community Colleges 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Maricopa Community Colleges comprise a seven-campus district in 
metropolitan Phoenix, Arizona. In recent years, Maricopa's staff 
development program has offered several career/life planning 
activities. In 197&-80 the College provided a day-long career/life 
planning workshop for students, faculty, and counselors led by 
John Crystal, author of Where DolGc from Here with My Life. 

In 1980-61 the staff development program offered a televised 
course entitled "New Perspectives on Mid-Life." This course, de- 
veloped by the University of South Florida, covers such topics as 
theories of mid-life, family patterns, and financial considerations. 
Faculty and staff members gathered v/eekly to view the programs 
and discuss the issues raised. 
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For further information contact: 

Margaret Haddad, faculty/staff development specialist. Maricopa 
Community College District, 3910 East Washington Street, Phoenix, 
Arizona 85034 



Miami-Dade Community College 

Miami, Florida 

Miami-Dade Community College provides faculty retraining L re- 
sponse to enrollment trends and curriculum changes. Currently. 94 
faculty in the natural and social sciences and the humanities are 
participating in a seminar to prepare them to teach in a new general 
education program. In place of teaching discrete courses in their 
original disciplines, these instructors are learning to teach single 
general education courses that cover several fields, such as, art, 
drama, music, and philosophy. The College provides released time 
for faculty volunteers to attend the retraining seminars. 

Under-utilized Miami-Dade faculty may also retrain to teach in 
areas of growing enrollment. For example, the college's South 
Campus recently gave a history instructor released time to enroil in 
Miami-Dade economics courses. To date, however, faculty have not 
used this option extensively. The institution also has a policy to 
assist under-utilized faculty by moving them from campuses with 
declining enrollments to campuses that are growing. 

For further information contact: 

Dr. Maureen Lukenbill, dhector of staff development, Miami- 
Dade Community College-South Campus, Miami, Florida 33176 

Dallas County Community Colk$e District 

Dallas, Texas 

The seven-campus Dallas County Community College District 
offers an internal internship program for faculty and staff. Partici- 
pants design their internship experience in cooperation with the 
administrative unit where they wish to work. Individuals may take 
an internship to acquire specific information and skills, to see how 
they like administrative work, or they may regard the novel work 
experience primarily as an opportunity for personal and profes- 
sional renewal. Interns attend four workshops on operational and 
management procedures. The workshops cover information crucial 
to successful administrators and provide an opportunity for par- 
ticipants to get acquainted with colleagues from other campuses 
and to expand their awareness of college-wide issues. 
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Approximately 20 people participate in the program each year. 
Internships are part-time and participants must continue to perform 
their normal work responsibilities. Faculty usually engage in their 
internship activities during office-hour time. This gives them ap- 
proximately 10 hours per week to devote to thoir project. Intern- 
ships vary in length from three weeks to a full academic year. The 
program has very few expenses; because faculty carry on their full 
range of regular duties, no replacements need to be hired. 

For further information contact: 

Ms. Jackie Caswell, Office of tht Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Affairs, Dallas County Community College District, 701 Elm Street, 
Dallas, Texas 752 2 



Do Ania College 

Cupertino, California 

Analysis of demographic and market trends indicated that De Anza 
College's enrollment of traditional-aged college students would 
probably decline in the future. These projections, coupled with 
changing course selection patterns had significant career implica- 
tions for faculty, particularly those teaching in college transfer pro- 
grams. As a consequence of these circumstances, De Anza has de- 
veloped several services to help its faculty prepare for needed 
career adjustments. 

De Anza's career development activities make up one of the 
most comprehensive community college efforts to expand faculty 
career options. The three major program components are a career 
transition workshop, professional retraining opportunities, and 
non-academic internships. 

The career transition workshop was first offered in July of 1980. 
Based on that experience, it has been redesigned and now consists 
of a three-month course for 10 faculty volunteers. The course meets 
weekly for three hours and individual counseling complements 
class activities. Course topics include analysis of transferable em- 
ployment skills, labor market research, time management, and job 
analysis. Workshop leader Ken Dutter calls this "putting a job on 
the couch" to determine if it is really the kind of position the per- 
son wants. Also included are role-playing and salary negotiation 
techniques to prepare participants for employment interviews. 

The college also provides $25,000 per year to fund faculty and 
staff retraining ii» areas where the institution has a growing need. 
Faculty may qualify for a stipend and released time to acquire new 
knowledge and expertise. 
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De Anza's faculty internship program begins in July 1981. 
Faculty interns will work in non-academic settings for a period of 
two to six months. Internships will provide a mechanism for 
faculty, particularly those in vocational-technical fields to stay up- 
to-date in their subject areas and give an opportunity to try out 
potential employment alternatives. Interns will receive their 
regular faculty salary and the College plans to make up the differ- 
ence between the faculty member's salary and the amount paid by 
the organization where he or she interns. 

De Anza's career development services are a means to adapt the 
institution and its personnel to changing consumer demands. In 
spite of their very recent development, the services already have 
produced significant results. For example, two faculty who partici- 
pated in the first transition workshop have left the college, and one 
is considering early retirement. Likewise, a philosopher is using 
retraining funds to earn a master's degree in economics, and an 
English professor is preparing to teach in the College's program for 
senior citizens. 

Thus far, costs have included salaries for the program adminis- 
trator and workshop instructor, clerical support, consultants, 
outside speakers, and retraining stipends. Most of the program 
funding has come directly from the College's budget. Some funds 
for the internship project are expected in the form of a grant from 
the chancellor's office. 

For further information contact: 

Mr. James Lucas or Mr. Kenneth Dutter, Staff Development Office, 
Ds Anza College, 2150 Stevens Creek Boulevard, Cupertino, Cali- 
fornia 95014 
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Retrospect 



It is important to emphasize that our study concentrated on formal 
projects explicitly intended to add new dimensions to faculty 
careers. Therefore, the activities presented in this report under- 
estimate the myriad of personnel policies, individual growth 
projects, faculty development workshops, and new role assign- 
ments which, in the routine course of institutional operations, per- 
mit faculty to move in new career directions. Recognizing this sig- 
nificant qualification, our survey of explicit academic career 
renewal projects leads to several conclusions about current ac- 
tivity and desirable next steps. 

We learned that formal projects are underway throughout the 
United States at all types of higher education institutions. This 
indicates that the issue is not regional or limited to particular 
types of colleges and universities. However, the small number of 
projects we identified suggests that relatively few higher education 
institutions are consciously addressing the need for new options for 
faculty. The range of career development projects is encouraging, 
nevertheless. It shows a considerable degree of creative problem- 
solving among institutions that have recognized the benefits of 
aiding faculty with their career development. 

Only a few of the projects we studied had any concrete evi- 
dence of their success or failure. Some efforts to determine which 
career renewal services work and which don't would be very en- 
lightening for institutions considering what approach to take on 
their own campus. 

We have noted several significant deficiencies or omissions in 
recent academic career renewal projects. For example, only one 
project seriously considered the connection between faculty ca- 
reers and institutional policies. We believe that colleges and uni- 
versities can stimulate academic career growtl by developing poli- 
cies that encourage faculty to try non-traditional roles and acquire 
new skills. Flexible leave policies, broadened evaluation and re- 
ward criteria, and early or phased retirement programs each could 
foster career renewal. 

Likewise, very few current programs offer a comprehensive 
sequential approach to academic career development. Many initia- 
tives, such as retraining programs, respond to a particular institu- 
tional need but fail to give full attention to the career objectives 
of individual faculty. Similarly, most programs do not follow an 
orderly sequence of career development stages. Many career plan- 
ning workshops, non-academic internships, etc., seem to be one- 
shot affairs. They give faculty the opportunity to grow profession- 
ally and then return them to their original, unchanged— and often 
unsupportive— environment. Based on our review, we conclude 
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that career development services should provide a series of related 
activities that help faculty move from the process of career assess- 
ment and planning through to the next logical step in their overall 
career plan. 

Perhaps most problematic is the fact that many of the projects 
currently in operation are quite costly. Federal, state, and private 
foundation funds have provided the necessary financial margin to 
get some projects started. A few of the programs described in this 
report terminated with the conclusion of their outside funding. The 
next several years undoubtedly will impose new financial con- 
straints on higher education. Therefore, it seems imperative to 
design less costly means for faculty to diversify their careers. Proj- 
ects and policies that can operate within the limits of an institution's 
general budget are essential. Otherwise, academic career renewal 
programs may fall in the first wave of budget cuts. 
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Designing New Projects 



The attempt to create new career options for faculty leads program 
designers into three arenas of activity. First, faculty must them- 
selves come to a point where they reflect upon the relationship 
between their personal values on the one hand, and their current 
roles and career commitments on the other. From the perspective 
of institutional management, this is a matter of establishing career 
assessment as a legitimate and accepted process. Second, new roles 
must be created within colleges and universities, so that interested 
faculty can pursue new career options. Third, new roles must be 
( eated outside academic settings, so that these new options might 
also be explored. 

Reexamining Academic Careers as a 
Legitimate Process 

Janet Hagberg 

When we talk about reexamining careers or "career assessment, 11 
we refer to a lifelong process by which people think about their 
lives and their work and make decisions about their future. It in- 
volves deliberate and reflective analysis. Career assessment com- 
bines emotion a -? reason. It is not therapy, though it may be 
therapeutic. It is not easy, but it may be satisfying. The result may 
be a reaffirmation of one's present life/work situation, a change of 
life style, a change within one's present job, or a more dramatic 
change in one's profession. 

Whot are the points ot which foculty now reossess their coreers 
during the normol course 0/ their pro/essionol lives? What is miss- 
ing? Let us consider four "career assessment traditions" in higher 
education, and weigh each of them: 

1. The Hiring/Promotion Tradition. The formal decision times 
at which faculty are hired, promoted, and granted tenure are 
certainly important times for the faculty themselves to consider 
their careers. But one wonders how effective these occasions 
are for reflective thinking about values, work motivation and 
skills and options. The stress factor is usually quite high, and the 
evaluative criteria so fixed that it is difficult to provide diag- . 
nostic and constructive feedback at the same time. Moreover, 
these points all typically fall early in the career of a faculty 
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member. There are few occasions post-tenure when colleges 
even raise the issue. 

2. The Supervising Tradition. Deans and department heads fre- 
quently talk wah faculty about their work, but these discussions 
are typically ad hoc, and provoked by problems. Rarely is 
there an annual review of the faculty member's career. 

3. The Mentor Tradition. Experienced faculty often serve as 
mentors to younger faculty, showing them the ropes, listening, 
encouraging, challenging. The life and career decisions made 
over a cup of coffee are probably the most effective. There is 
more honesty, more willingness to share feelings here than in 
any formal process. But the problem is that these relationships 
are ad hoc and chancy. "Mentoring" is itself something that 
needs to be encouraged systematically. 

4. The Self-Reflective Tradition. Faculty are readers and 
thinkers and, like most people, spend time during particular 
periods of their lives thinking and worrying over their careers. 
The problem b that "private thinking" often is not sufficient. It 
is helpful and sometimes essential to clear thinking to talk with 
someone during the process. 

In sum, the formal points at which colleges raise the issues are 
not necessarily the best or most productive times for the individual 
faculty. And the informal traditions of assessment are not recog- 
nized or accepted as on-going activities that deserve institutional 
encouragement. Few colleges have any kind of program to prepare 
academic administrators for their counseling roles. Few colleges 
have resource centers or other types of reinforcement for career 
assessment. 

Why should colleges be interested in doing any more than they do? 
First colleges have a responsibility to maintain the quality of their 
faculty. Some administrators fear that if faculty indeed became 
more self-conscious about their careers, and more aware of op- 
tions, "the best faculty would leave." But is a faculty member who 
would rather be somewhere else really performing at his or her 
"best" level? Is someone permanently "best," or don't we all go 
through stages of growth and change? Experiencing assessment 
usuaUy makes individuals more realistic and often leads, not to 
dramatic departures, but to necessary personal and professional 
adjustments. 

Second, issues of morale are critical at a time of slowed or no 
growth. By leading faculty to new options, career assessment 
programs may rebound to the benefit of the college itself-by 
producing new staffing patterns, cost efficiencies, and other 
changes. 
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Third, the values of a college are reflected in the way it treats 
its faculty. Colleges with a humane tradition of caring about their 
faci'lty become places where the faculty communicate a similar 
concern about their students. 

Is (here anything unique about /acuity careers that should be taken 
into account? If we reflect on the nature of an academic career, 
there are some distinct differences to note. First, faculty by and 
large drifted into their roles rather than actively choosing them. 
Many faculty became entranced with a subject and followed the 
lead of a major professor whom they admired. By the time they 
had been socialized via the dissertation they were deeply invested 
in the profession. Since faculty see themselves primarily as knowl- 
edge specialists, their major allegiance is to their subject matter 
and to professional associations. For faculty to consider other skills 
besides those associated with their teaching, or to consider other 
subject matter possibilities, may be threatening or distasteful. Cer- 
tainly the dissonance is high. Second, the most prevalent career 
track for faculty is narrowly defined; younger faculty feel they 
have few options. Third, faculty live rather autonomous and iso- 
lated existences. They value the independence and freedom this 
offers but they lack the wider contacts and interdepartmental ex- 
change tha» occurs on a regular basis in other work settings. 

Who are the clientele of career assessment programs? Although 
most programs to date have focused on the individual and his or 
her career at the initial stage, mid-life, or preretirement, that seems 
to be just a beginning. The level and range of interest, even on the 
most prestigious campuses, should not be underestimated. Ail 
faculty and administrators at various stages of life, eventually may 
want to be involved. Spouses are an important factor and should 
be encouraged to participate at whatever level possible. The 
st. >nd majoi- group that needs to be considered are the academic 
administrative managers (department chairpersons, deans) who 
manage other people, consider policy issues, and mentor younger 
faculty. Career assessment for them is a legitimate topic pertaining 
to institutional development and long-range planning. Witho'* tup- 
port from these people, many of the faculty efforts could be 
thwarted. 

What are the general characteristics 0/ a good career assessment 
program? The collective wisdom of those with experience in career 
assessment is that there are various ways to initiate activities, but 
the following ingredients are necessary: 
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I. Voluntary participation. No matter what activities are pro- 
vided, participation should be voluntary according to personal 
needs and interests. Although specific segments of the institution 
may be invited to participate, no one should be expected to 
make a commitment to long-term involvement against his or her 
wishes. 

2* Variety of activities. The ways in which people are most 
comfortable learning about their own career issues and alterna- 
tives may be quite diverse. Some may want bibliographies to 
choose from for individual reading, while others prefer talking 
to another person or attending a workshop on career renewal, 
financial planning, or time management. Total programs may 
include such widely divergent elements as bibliographic infor- 
mation, individual counseling, resource centers, speakers, semi- 
nars, conferences, research reports, support groups, faculty 
retraining programs, policy changes, and internships. 
3. Institutional assessment. The most successful programs are 
those in which the career assessment project becomes a part of a 
larger institutional assessment. Certain policy changes are 
usually necessary in order to support individual career revi- 
sions. How will these be assured or at least discussed openly? 
The total climate on which career assessment takes place may 
greatly affect the assessment's outcomes since ideas without 
support or opportunity may produce increased frustration. 
Career assessment can be one step toward further institutional 
development or may be incorporated into current development 
plans. For instance, career assessment may affect the projec- 
tions for faculty positions or staff redistribution in the next 
several years. 

What are some strategies for gaining support and getting started on 
a career assessment program? Along with an overall rationale for a 
career assessment program, it is useful to consider which strategies 
would work best on a particular campus. The following is a com- 
pendium of ideas from a variety of current programs. 

1. Insure faculty ownership. The most accepted and supported 
programs have faculty ownership and administrative support. It 
does not matter as much who initiates activity as long as faculty 

re strongly involved. If there is no faculty leadership, programs 
could be seen as administrative interferences. 

2. Move deliberately. Although the topic of career assessment 
is legitimate for most faculty, it must be approached carefully 
because of a need for confidentiality, an acceptable forum, 
trust, and support from the institution. Do not underestimate the 
interest but, on the other hand, do not expect 100 people to sign 
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up for a career chonge seminar. Here are some suggestions for 
raising the issue deliberately: disseminate written material - 
articles, book reviews, reviews of current literature or current 
career practices; start a campus newsletter or add to one in 
existence; circulate books on the topic or related issues; sponsor 
a speech for interested faculty on career renewal, financial 
planning, preretirement. 

3. Circulate a questionnaire to faculty asking for their confi- 
dential responses to life and career planning questions. 

4. Fund research within the institution on faculty careers and 
faculty development; send a campus leader to a faculty develop- 
ment workshop elsewhere. 

5. Sponsor a pilot series of workshops. Although these work- 
shops work best on a voluntary basis, special groups may be 
invited-senior professors, young untenured faculty, faculty at 
mid-life. It is important to include campus leaders and, if possi- 
ble, to have a mix of people in different life/work situations and 
from different institutions. It is also desirable to include 
spouses. 

Extend faculty development programs. If the institution has 
a successful faculty development program, career assessment 
may be a logical step for extending these services. There may 
already be people trained in career development areas who 
have worked closely with faculty on other development issues 
such as teaching improvement.. 

7. Prepare a faculty member as a resource. Train one or several 
faculty members to serve as an iniormal resource, "counselor," 
workshop leader and allow part of bis or her faculty load to in- 
clude career assessment activities. The persons may be alumni 
of the workshop series and then become ongoing leaders of 
similar workshops. 

Secure funding. Start with the activities that cost the least 
amount to generate interest or legitimize the issues. Use any 
possible institutional funding available, such as travel or re- 
search funds. Ask faculty to contribute a portion of their costs 
of participation. Seek outside funding for program efforts that 
have the ownership and support of faculty leaders and commit- 
ment from the administration. It is very important to an on- 
going program's success that the program be integrated into the 
institution after the initial funding source is depleted. Current 
programs have been supported by foundation grants, federal 
funds, consortia funds, unioafMds, institutional matching 
funds, professional development program funds, presidents* 
discretionary funds, and faculty contributions. 

Overcome impediments. The source of most impediments is 
threefold: the individual, the outside expert or program consul- 
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tant. and 'he institution. On the individual level, inviting people 
to consider change may call up some old fears, lingering doubts, 
buried feelings that must be confronted gently. Some facuiiy 
may feel (heir very foundations quaking beneath them, others 
may revel in the experience. With the process of change there 
will be a variety of associated feelings including confusion, loss 
of control, excitement, disenchantment, or fear that cannot 
be overlooked Men particularly seem to have a more difficult 
time with the emotional issues involved in the process. 

Be cautious of consultants. Some consultants have no back- 
ground or training in human development, career assessment, or 
counseling; no personal experience with career development 
issues; a very narrcw approach (the one-answer person), an un- 
realistic view of the complexity of the issues; no plans for 
follow-through or evaluation. It might seem logical to consider 
using the placement officer on campus, although at many institu- 
tions this would not be accepted by many faculty as a good start- 
ing point. Also be very wary of search firms that make big 
promises and charge a lot of money before they deliver. Be 
especially watchful for glossy, canned programs that con'ain 
little substance or information of relevance to the particular 
needs of faculty, programs that are too short and sound tao good 
to be true ("change your life in a one-day seminar"), or that 
cost too .nuch or too little. 

Institutional impediments include lack of support or vision, 
policy restrictions, isolated location thai complicates coopera- 
tive programs, lestriction of faculty ownership, authoritarian 
attitudes, using such a program as a last resort to save a (lying 
institution, and restrictive or no financial support. 

What do we know about career assessment workshop experiences? 
Having delineated the range of strategies for beginning a program, 
il may help us to take a closer look at the information we have 
about some specific kinds of programs that have served as starting 
points in several institutions. 

1. Who attends? The faculty most likely to attend are middle 
aged (38-45), tenured with 9-13 years of service, both male and 
female, from a mix of disciplines, interested in looking at life/ 
work options, and possibly experiencing current stress Also 
represented are untenured faculty and those considering second 
careers or re.irement. Faculty have said that they particularly 
enjoy the opportunity to meet and get to know faculty from 
other departments or colleges. 

2- Where and when? It is generally better to get faculty away 
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from their offices or conference rooms to a more restful at- 
mosphere. Even meeting at another campus is desirable if funds 
are not available to use a retreat center or hotel. Programs that 
meet every week in the evening do not face ihe same problem** 
with distractions that more concentrated seminar programs 
have. T he proce^ of career assessment takes rime and though*. 
It cannot be compre »ed easily and there are no magic answers. 
Short seminars may get interest started in many areas, but for 
any long-term effects, the program must be of longof duration 
(e.g., 4-6 days ovei a 2-j month period) followed by ongoing 
support by individuals or groups. Sometime 0 professional asso- 
ciations or discipline-sponsored programs are most appropriate, 
particularly if the individual is actively seeking a career change. 

3. Who leads? Although on-campus faculty may have expertise 
in some areas, generally program consultants are brought in, at 
least initially, who are prover. and trustworthy experts in the 
areas to be addressed. They may even train faculty as workshop 
leaders in a special series of training sessions beyond the work- 
shop series if the institution wants an ongoing program using its 
own resources. 

4. What content? Depending on the time allotted, faculty situa- 
tions and interests, and leader expertise, the following are t,ome 
of the areas that could be covered. 

•faculty career patterns and trends 

• adult development concepts 
♦values issues 

•goal clarification 
•personal style dimensions 
•family issues 

•skill and past work analysis 
•financial planning 

•stress management, life balance concepts 
•risk taking and decision making 
•individual options for life/work 
•institutional options for faculty 

• private sector and government career trends 
•career change strategies 

• networking 

• interviewing 

• internship information and opportunities 

• faculty retraining opportunities 
•case studies o'i career reassessors 

5. Likel> consequences? There has been very little systematic 
evaluation of programs to date although a few foundations will 
have several program evaluations available soon. The sum- 
maries from four or five programs point to a greater conscious- 
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ness of career issues and a few specific results like designing 
new courses, gaining administrative skills, new opportunities to 
publish, increased expertise, and more leadership responsibili- 
ties. Ihe formal and informal evaluation from leaders and par- 
ticipants strongly suggests that attitudinal changes have been 
quite significant. These are difficult to assess effectively but 
easy to see in colleagues over time. 

Oi. program initiated by the Pennsylvania State College 
System used formative evaluators to monitor their program for 
one and a half years. PSCS is a unionized system with 14 widely 
scattered campuses. In recent years, the system has been threat- 
ened by retrenchment. The faculty union initiated the program 
with a FIPSE grant. The program consisted of three, two-day 
workshops over three months (life planning, career renewal, 
career change), with faculty workshop leader training as an 
additional component. Fifty faculty members completed the 
workshops and 12 completed the additional training. Evaluation 
was conducted during the workshop, then six months and one 
year after the experience. The evaluation consisted of written 
assessments of each workshop, as well as interviews of a ran- 
dom sample of participants. 

The short-ter changes included greater self-esteem, in- 
creased control c vci one's life, more sensitivity to the needs of 
students, great 2r understanding of and ability to cope with 
stress, greater work satisfaction and willingness to assume more 
responsibility, better preparation for facing retrenchment posi- 
tively. (In fact, two of three faculty who were given notice and 
then rehired, refused their positions after the workshops be- 
cause of other options they had developed.) 

On the long-term side, 73 percent of the participants re- 
sponded to the one year follow-up. Of these, 76 percent cited 
specific examples of the use of the process in tha last year; 52 
percent of participants and 100 percent of faculty leaders ex- 
perienced unintended consequences from the workshops-all 
but two had experienced significant events in their lives related 
to their profession (retirement, publishing, promotion, career 
change, retrenchment). There was a general increase in self- 
confidence and ability to take risks related to the process. 
Anecdotal information is rich with specific career renewal and 
change experiences, both painful and satisfying. There were no 
personally damaging experiences or results reported. 
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Designing New Roles 
Within Academe 



Thomas Matier 

It is helpful to picture the early stages of an academic career as 
a series of projects. A project, as Che term is used here, is a set of 
related activities through which the faculty member moves toward 
a goal within a prescribed period of time. Projects serve to focus 
interest and intensify effort and require a basic commitment of 
time and endeavor from the faculty member. Writing a book, seek- 
ing a research grant, and designing a new course are all projects. 

Most people possess, at any point in their careers, an inventory 
of projects. Some of these are likely to be fading, losing their share 
of one's interest, while others are growing in the importance the 
person attaches to them. Some of the projects are peripheral to 
one's career, some central. Some are seen as long-lived, and others, 
intentionally, are viewed as having a very limited life-span. There 
is probably an optimum number of projects that can engage our 
attention at one time, lest we become spread too thin or too single- 
minded. 

Consider the faculty career from a "project" point-of-view. The 
professor-to-be must: 



1- be admitted to a Ph.D. program; 

2. complete preliminary exams; 

3. choose a research topic; 

4. complete a dissertation; 

5. obtain a position; 

6. do research and publish; 

7. gain tenure. 



Note that each of these seven projects is sliort-term in nature. They 
each contain many risks, to be sure, but also the promise of exhila- 
rating accomplishment. For most faculty these projects are con- 
ducted in the midst of watchful peers who are at once supportive 
and competitive. At the same time, their projects are undertaken 
under the interested gaze of senior people: major professors, 
mentors, and senior faculty in the department. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the initial stage of an academic career reinforces on achieve- 
ment motive through a series of institutionalized accomplishments. 
Here, the die is cast for a pattern of thinking about the long-term 
nature of the university career. 

There is no question that many faculty do continue to pursue 
productive research within their disciplines following tenure, but 
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for many others the sense of being engaged in short-term, "ap- 
plause-winning" projects diminishes. For a variety of reasons, 
many faculty drift, at mid-career, into a routine of teaching classes, 
updating syllabi, serving on committees, and perhaps "keeping a 
hand in" research. Most of these tasks, however, tend to become 
maintenance efforts and do not focus enthusiasm in the same way 
that the early career project sequence served to do. 

The ability of the university to appreciate and actively support 
much greater diversity in the academic career will in large part 
determine its ability to maintain the conditions of professional 
renewal over the next decade. Yet, there is another element to the 
support of new faculty interests and that is the "welfare of the insti- 
tutional enterprise" (Furniss 1981). Universities must challenge 
mid-career faculty to develop secondary career interests that not 
only energize the person in question, but are consistent with the 
mission of the institution as well. 

To ensure its own welfare, the university must begin to under- 
stand the resource that is represented by the latent multi fc \ talents 
residing in each of its faculty members and must create the means 
to encourage the emergence of secondary career interests that are 
of value to the individual and to the institution. The wide array of 
faculty talents are too often hidden by the one-life, one-career 
view of the academic profession. In particular, the university 
needs interna/ consultants-faculty who have expertise that can be 
called upon to help the university solve problems or create new 
programs. It must foster conveners— people who are organizers and 
who have the ability to bring together other faculty members for 
informal discussions of issues and ideas. In short, universities need 
people who can create community in its various units. The univer- 
sity also needs bridgers- persons who can span disciplines and 
develop the bases for interdisciplinary teaching and research 
groups. It must have explorers — individuals who size up emerging 
trends, interests, ideas, and new disciplines for possible implant in 
the university. It has to encourage inventors- people who can put 
together new courses and programs that work. It should support 
extenders -professors who parlay their expertise into broader 
areas of concern, such as the economist who moves into future 
studies. Finally, the university badly needs a means of recognizing 
the accomplishments of the people who assume these roles. 

Many mid-career faculty who withdraw from the competitive 
and achievement-oriented world of high-level research turn to 
outside interests to sustain themselves. They eventually divert 
their creative energies almost exclusively to extra-institutional 
projects such as playing the stock market, dabbling in real estate, or 
running marathons. Most of us would agree that maintaining sanity 
requires absorbing external interests, but without some external/ 
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institutional balance in one's inventory of projects, a good deal of 
potential energy is lost to the university. 

I»n«vfttiv* faculty activities and rolts 

Despite the folklore about "deadwood" and the tendency of some 
faculty to turn almost exclusively to outside interests, a large, but 
mostly hidden, population of mid-career faculty are enthusias- 
tically engaging in a wide variety of projects. Many of these seem 
potentially valuable to the university but are not located in what 
might traditionally be considered the province of tenured faculty. 
The following examples of emerging interests gleaned from the 
faculty of a state university can suggest implications for changes in 
university policy designed to support and sustain these interests: 

•Faculty members in English move into women's studies; soci- 
ologists become gerontologists, and historians enlarge their in- 
terests to include American studies. 

•Members of the chemistry and mathematics departments be- 
come experts in the use of micro-computers in teaching and act 
as on-campus consultants. 

•A philosopher moves into the administration of cooperative 
education and develops new perspectives on how to engage un- 
dergraduates in the issue of work and its values. 
•A historian becomes a mid-career export on the Holocaust. He 
presents lectures to teachers in the loca'. schools and loads a 
tour group to Dachau. He has been recognized for his outstand- 
ing contributions by the local chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Christians and Jews. 

•A professor of religion changes both his area of interest and 
his teaching style. He becomes interested in the near-death ex- 
perience and "out-of-body" phenomena, and sees himself as a 
"producer of experience.' " for students as opposed to a lecturer. 
•A group of faculty from a variety of disciplines form an infor- 
mal group around the idea of Near Eastern studies, develop in- 
terdisciplinary courses, and conduct conferences and workshops. 
•An anthopologlst is instrumental in beginning an on-campus 
discussion group entitled, Integrative Themes. 
•An astronomer spends timeon a project on institutional de- 
velopment and planning and, in the process, gains insight ex- 
tremely helpful to the university. 

•A speech professor becomes interested in the measurement of 
the psychological stages through which college students pass. He 
acts as a resource person on campus and is asked to present 
his experience in various national forums. 
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• A faculty member in journalism becomes a part-time counsul- 
tant to the university with the assignment of suggesting ways the 
institution can interpret its mission to the public. 

•A psychology professor acts as a statistical consultant to the 
faculty. 

•Several members of the faculty explore the possibilities of an 
administrative career through part-time internships on the 
campus. 

This listing suggests many of the kinds of projects that could be 
of value to both the university and the individual. For example we 
see in the projects of the faculty mentioned: assumption of new 
interdisciplinary knowledge specialties; development of expertise 
in the area of educational technology; building of administrative 
competencies and utilization of particular talents to help solve 
problems encountered by the university; organization of faculty to 
explore new interdisciplinary options; and creation of new ways to 
understand how our students learn. 

These projects represent the openness of American universities 
to a variety of activities and interests and they attest to the resili- 
ency and inventiveness of many faculty. No doubt this list could 
be duplicated and even extended at most institutions of higher 
learning. As interesting as the list is, many of these projects will be 
abandoned, many will come to be seen as dead end, and, unfor- 
tunately, many will be viewed as illegitimate by peers. ("He used 
our department as a stepping stone," one faculty member com- 
mented angrily about a colleague who had recently moved into 
administration.) 

Strategies for fostering new faculty interests 

What, then, can be done to challenge members of a faculty to de- 
velop and sustain latent secondary interests, and what can be done 
to provide recognition for those faculty who reinvest their energies 
into diverse projects that are of value to the university. There is 
of course, no single answer to these questions. Rather, I think 
we need to explore a variety of policies designed both to challenge 
faculty to create new interests and to recognize and reward those 
ventures that ^how promise of providing the institution with a 
quality effort. 

Here then, is a partial listing of some relatively inexpensive 
strategies a college or university can employ to call forth new 
interests from among its faculty. 

PJan a program 0/ short-term administrative internships Most 
universities could easily establish five to ten internship slots each 
year in which members of the faculty could spend one-third or one- 
fourth of their time working with administrators on campus. A 
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series of readings and periodic seminars can help illuminate the 
issues involved in administration. Not only does this kind of pro- 
gram provide those interested in administration with an opportu- 
nity to explore this possibility, it also creates new channels of com- 
munication and eventually seeds the faculty with individuals who 
have a much better sense of perspective about the university and 
the problems facing those in administration. In most cases, with 
some planning, a course can be covered by full-time faculty or ad- 
juncts to release a portion of the faculty member's time for the 
internship. 

Create issue experts to serve as internal consultants to the 
university. All institutions of higher learning will face a whole 
array of extremely difficult issues and problems over the next 
decade. In most cases, faculty and administrators try to cope as 
well as possible, given the many demands on their time and enerpy. 
If administrators can identify emerging and particularly difficult 
issues, why not identify and select several faculty members, assign- 
ing them to particular "issues" with the mandate to become an ex- 
pert in this issue and to serve as a consultant to the university when 
needed? This project might require funding for travel to workshops 
or for residency in another location for a brief period of study. Not 
only would the university have an on-campus expert on issues such 
as collective bargaining, general education, retrenchment, or the 
academic/athletic lelationship, but the faculty member also would 
have a new secondary interest that could lead to new professional 
contacts and, possibly, paid consultation. An ongoing faculty 
seminar on current higher education issues can help sustain and 
enlarge these interests and can begin to build the bases for a com- 
munity of people sharing larger concerns about the university. 

Recognize and reward those professors who can effectively pro- 
vide continuing education for the faculty. In any faculty, there are 
many individuals who possess the competence to supply their 
colleagues with badly-needed information and ideas or with a 
critique of current practices. The wasteful underutilization of this 
resource is usually shrugged off with the cliche "no one is a 
prophet in his own land." This response is a head-in-the-sand 
failure to recognize the great resource any faculty is. There is no 
reason why certain faculty could not, as part of their formal load, 
be designated as consultants to faculty and graduate students in 
areas such as research design, statistics, group dynamics, conflict 
resolution, public speaking, and the like. Informal experience sug- 
gests that the use would exceed expectations and that new roles 
and interests would be developed by the faculty. 

Support informal interdisciplinary groups. On many campuses, 
there is "spontaneous generation" of small, informal groups of 
faculty from various disciplines to explore and discuss topics, 
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themes, and ideas that are integrative in nature and common to the 
disciplines involved. On one campus for example, there are 
groups on the Middle Ages, Asian studies, linguistics, and future 
studies. In most cases, these groups are ephemeral because those 
involved are doing the planning and organizing "out of their own 
hides." The costs of coordination, over time, often drain energy. 

Many of these groups, however, create courses, hold confer- 
ences, and provide a setting for the exchange of ideas. In rare cases, 
they evolve into departments, centers, or institutes. One strategy an 
institution can take is to "adopt" one or more of these groups each 
year. The word "adopt" is used, not to imply control, but to sug- 
gest a minimum amount of funding for, say, a three-year period for 
holding conferences, travel for those involved, possible released 
time for an organizer or convener, small research grants, and other 
developmental activities. This, of course, is investment in an open- 
ended process. It does seem, however, that some temporary sta- 
bility would create a setting in which new and broader intellectual 
interest might emerge. 

Open the perception and reality of the sabbatical leave policy. 
The sabbatical leave is still the focus for professional develop- 
ment activities in the minds of many faculty. Although a number 
of institutions have broadened their concept of the purposes of a 
sabbatical leave, many of them- and many faculty-still view spe- 
cialized research within one's field as the primary, and only legiti- 
mate reason for requesting a sabbatical leave. Colleges and univer- 
sities must review their policies regarding sabbaticals and 
underscore the idea that at mid-career, faculty may pursue new 
professional interes s or secondary specialties through this device. 
It is important to provide "living" examples of creative alterna- 
tives to the traditional uses of sabbaticals. 

Encourage individual faculty to explore related fields and to 
enlarge their interests by examining them in larger intellectual 
contexts. Small grants for professional development have been a 
mainstay of many faculty enrichment programs. While some of 
these have, in fact, and unfocused activities, that do not have a 
lasting impact on the institution or faculty member. I would, how- 
ever, urge institutions to develop a program that would provide 
small grants for faculty who could document efforts underway to 
extend their disciplines to interdisciplinary issue areas such as the 
economist moving toward urban studies, the sociologist to environ- 
mental concerns, the psychologist to gerontology. These monies 
could support the purchase of materials and travel to conferences. 
One of the major difficulties faculty encounter today is the travel- 
money policy of many institutions: Support goes only to those 
faculty presenting papers in their discipline association meetings. 
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Universities must consider the long-term consequences of this 
policy on the possibilities for renewal. 

Develop a community 0/ /acuity interested in improving 
teaching. Although a major task of the contemporary university is 
to develop effective ways to teach a wide variety of persons, those 
who develop deep interests and expertise in new approaches to 
teaching often feel isolated and sometimes are considered "poor 
researchers" by their departmental colleagues. The improvement 
of teaching, however, is a ma/or source of the new projects among 
faculty members. 

Sustaining an interest in innovations in teaching requires a 
community of supportive colleagues in the same way that a re- 
search project requires an audience. Building an internal network 
can be enhanced by establishing a tradition of a major off-campus 
workshop on teaching held each year. If faculty from various de- 
partments are invited, a support group of sorts may begin to de- 
velop, sustained by other smaller events held at various times 
throughout the year. The point is that a network of teachers de- 
flects criticism of individuals who are tentatively exploring new 
instructional strategies, and it provides a means of recognition for 
success. 

Create major awards that recognize efforts in the direction 0/ 
diversity. Recognition and affirmation are important elements in 
any effort to challenge and invite mid-career faculty to engage 
new interests and develop new projects. Any merit system, of 
course, must recognize and respond to efforts of this kind. Most 
institutions provide some recognition for excellence in teaching. 
A parallel award might be given for community service. Com- 
munity service is often noted as one of the triumvirate of academic 
responsibilities, yet it is seldom rewarded in a visible manner. An 
award for community service would, I think, legitimize and make 
visible the work of many faculty members who are devoting a great 
deal of time and energy to local efforts. 

Earlier we spoke of morale and climate. It is often the condi- 
tion of life in academic departments that provides the immediate 
environment for either renewal or discontent. It would be benefi- 
cial to make an award of cash each year to those departments that 
have done the most to support, first, the improvement of teaching 
and second, the development of new professional interests by the 
faculty of the department. Debate about the criteria for making 
these awards would be valuable in and of itself, but making the 
awards would be a rather dramatic symbol of the emerging values 
of the university. These awards could convey "permission" for ex- 
perimentation in the academic community. 

"Mini" ACE Fellows Program Award. Each year, the American 
Council on Education provides opportunities for a number of in- 
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terns in academic administration. Individual universities could in- 
stitute programs on the order of the ACE Fellows Program by hold- 
ing internal competitions for small grants or fellowships, so that 
faculty interested in an eventual career in administration might 
attend one of the institutes or workshops offered each summer for 
administrators or potential administrators. Examples of these pro- 
grams include the Institute for Educational Management at Harvard 
and an Institute for Women Administrators held each year at Eryn 
Mawr in Pennsylvania. 

Individual recognition with "challenges." One of the most in- 
triguing ideas for recognizing mid-career faculty is the suggestion 
by Bevan (1979) of the "distinguished lecturer." Each year one or 
more members of the faculty could be recognized for outstanding 
academic contributions by being named university distinguished 
lecturer. This individual would be freed from all classes for a 
semester and asked to prepare a small number of broadly based 
lectures that would then be presented to various classes, faculty 
groups, and community associations. The lectures would then be 
published and distributed throughout the university. With some 
imagination, this idea could be extended to other situations, such as 
naming distinguished teachers whose duties would include work- 
ing as mentors with younger faculty or being available to visit 
classes and provide the faculty member with a confidential evalua- 
tion of hiu or her teaching. 

Differentiated staffing. The success of many of the efforts de- 
scribed here depends in large part on the idea of differentiated 
staffing. To some extent, academic departments must have the 
flexibility to allow particular faculty members to concentrate for 
a time on a particular facet of their duties. Thus, if a department 
had a mid-career professor whose interests had turned totally to 
teaching, it should be possible to add to his or her teaching load, 
thus freeing other members of the department for research efforts. 
Backed by this kind of policy, departments could specify, for 
example, a total work commitment for a time to a community ser- 
vice project. In this case, the professor could then be evaluated on 
the quality of his or her contribution to the community. 

Banking credits. A related idea explored by Mars Hill College 
in North Carolina allows professors to teach overloads with the 
understanding that they can bank the credits ahead for a reduced 
load or even a semester off at a later date. 

Tie into national projects. Association with a number of national 
educational projects has provided new interests and, importantly, 
new networks of colleagues to offer support. There are many ex- 
amples of such projects, but one that has been visible recently is 
Jerry Gaff's General Educational Models, supported by tbe Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. Gaff's project 
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enabled representatives from a number of institutions to interact 
with one another about general education and to achieve recogni- 
tion for themselves, their projects, and their institution** Universi- 
ties should be attuned to the emergence of these projects and 
should encourage particular faculty to become associated with 
them. 

Encourage /acuity members to take classes from one another. 
To a limited extent, faculty at many institutions do take courses 
from one another. They report it to be, in general, an excellent ex- 
perience. It provides, of course, for the acquisition of new informa- 
tion and ideas, but it also creates new relationships, and it keeps 
fresh the perspective of the student. It can lead to new interdisci- 
plinary collaborations. Universities should think of ways to in- 
crease incentives for this activity, for it holds tremendous value 
for academic renewal. 

Create an ethic of career re-examination. In step with the idea 
of "life review," it is probably wise for a university administration 
to underscore, in a number of ways, the idea that its faculty should 
occasionally and formally examine their career directions, satisfac- 
tions, and options. Career examination institutes could be run on 
campus, or there should be funds available for those who would 
prefer to engage in this process off campus. It is essential to high- 
light the idea that attendance at such a workshop need not imply 
dissatisfaction but a re-examination and refocusing of interests. 

Ethical wills and oral histories. In the Jewish tradition, there is a 
custom of developing ethical wills: statements of what an indi- 
vidual believes important enough to pass on to succeeding genera- 
tions. Universities should encourage their faculty and staff to con- 
tribute such a legacy to a special institutional archive through the 
writing of an ethical will or the participation in an or3l history 
project prior to retirement. Not < nly would this provide faculty 
and staff with an opportunity to contribute to the unfolding life 
of the university, but it would also provide grist for future histori- 
cal mills and would convey a sense that the individual was im- 
portant in the evolution of the institution. We are currently allow- 
ing an incredible amount of wisdom to be lost to the historical 
record with the retirement of each professor. 

Wild-card conference competition. A university could further 
emerging interests if it provided a small amount of funds faculty 
could draw upon to develop academic on-campus conferences, 
forums, or workshops around their particular interests. Developing 
a conference is an absorbing task, and it puts one in immediate 
touch with leaders in a particular field. Faculty involved in or- 
ganizing conferences often find that their involvement is a good 
way to build professional support networks and to come to a more 
comprehensive understanding of the topic. Establishment of a fund 
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to underwrite several faculty conferences would no doubt draw a 
number of interesting proposals. 

Student interview project. There have been several studies of 
student development on campuses across the nation in which un- 
dergraduate students were interviewed in open-ended fashion on a 
periodic basis throughout their college careers. Later, many 
students reported these interviews to be the high point of their 
college careers. Apparently, they appreciated the opportunity to 
reflect upon their own development and upon the ideas and issues 
they wer 2 dealing with. Such a project would nc doubt be of value 
to both students and faculty. Many faculty at mid-career lose touch 
with the culture of undergraduates, and participation in an inter- 
view project might be the device to provide genuine insight. 

If a project could be devised in which faculty member could in- 
terview several students up to three times each academic year, I be- 
lieve that the university would have great returns on very little 
investment of time and energy. The insights into undergraduate 
thought and life would certainly be the source of informed opinion 
about students, but it could also be the stimulus for projects de- 
signed to improve teaching and effectively engage students. 

The course on higher education. Many academics complain that 
their students never gain an understanding of the university and 
as graduates, never really represent it well when they get to 
"high places." Small wonder! We never "officially" discuss the 
nature of the university with most of them. I have experimented 
•with a course on higher education for undergraduates and have 
found it to be successful. If such a course were required and facul- 
ty from different disciplines were asked to teach it, it could quickly 
become a forum for debate-especially among faculty of varied 
persuasions -about the essential character of the modern univer- 
sity. This discussion could be nothing but healthy for the univer- 
sity and those faculty who need to think more broadly about it. 

Implementing an environment of opportunity 

The ideas noted here are only examples of the moves universities 
can make both formally and informally to create both the percep- 
tion and reality of what can be called an "environment of oppor- 
tunity." All of this, however, must be based upon the idea of each 
faculty member as a person of great possibility, and it assumes 
diverse roles which faculty can play in the academic environment. 
These programs most certainly should not be seen as some form of 
welfare that would create a second-rate caste of university citizens 
engaged in academic "busywork." The ideas presented here are 
likely to interest a particular group of faculty. Others remain com- 
mitted to productive careers in the traditional disciplines. Still 
others have withdrawn to the point that their "spiritual" homes are- 
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elsewhere, and they are not likely to engage university issues again 
in meaningful ways. 

Several issues do emerge, however, as we consider these ideas. 
Obviously, no one institution would ever implement all of the 
suggestions made here. One of the barriers, of course, will be 
money. In times of shrinking budgets and intensifying competition 
for available resources, programs with "intangible" benefits ara the 
first to suffer, or to be stillborn. Yet, I would maintain that all of 
the ideas mentioned in this paper could be undertaken for less 
than the amount expended on two associate-professor salaries. 
Such an expenditure requires both articulate justification and sup- 
port from central administrators and extended exploration for new 
sources of funds. Such sources as the university endowment 
association, or its equivalent, and the alumni association might be 
willing to pick up pieces of a "renewal package" a particular uni- 
versity might wish to establish. 

A major component of implementing the ideas suggested would 
be that of coordination. Keeping track of the various activities, re- 
cruiting faculty for projects, and building community would re- 
quire the services of at least a half-time coordinator. An adminis- 
trative staff officer might be assigned these duties, but faculty 
members given released time could coordinate renewal projects on 
a rotating basis. 

Another set of issues that must be attended to are the "politics" 
of implementation and persistence: Support from the rentral ad- 
ministration is essential, yet, for most faculty, the central adminis- 
tration of a university is seen as a distant Olympus. The academic 
department is where they "live" and departmental attitudes are 
often seen as the measure of the problems and possibilities of the 
institution. The paradox is that many current chairpersons have 
b^en mandated to build research departments and have little in- 
vestment in devoting time, energy, and resources to the develop- 
ment of secondary interests that may not seem to be in the best 
interests of the department — in the short run. These attitudes, I 
believe, will evolve very slowly. There must be continued leader- 
ship from the central adminlitration, ongoing discussion of faculty 
morale and careers, and a resolve to select chairpersons who have 
a broad view of the legitimacy of secondary interests. 

Another major problem is to be found in our lack of knowledge 
about the "conditions of vitality" in organizations in general. In 
assessing opportunity on a particular campus, we would have to be 
guided by faculty perceptions, examples of emerging projects like 
those listed earlier, an examination of sabbatical and leave policies, 
an acquaintance with the reward structure, an accounting of the 
dollars invested, and a summary of the ways in which various de- 
velopment programs were made known to the faculty. All of these 
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observations, however, remain somewhat speculative and de- 
cdedly value-laden. It is difficult, at budget time, to place these 
needs against the demand for additional faculty in a department 
producing at capacity. More research into these issues is an im- 
portant part of efforts to build supports for morale. 

Despite the pitfalls and dead-ends, I remain optimistic that 
universities can move to create more opportunity for many of their 
mid-career faculty and that these faculty members will respond 
creatively. For one thing, the tenured faculty position is probably 
one of ,he best occupational settings in our society from which one 
is free to explore emerging interests in some degree of professional 
security Indeed, as our list and the experience of many adminis- 
trators shows, this process is well underway at many colleges and 
universities ° 
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Designing New Roles 
In Off-Campus Settings 

L*uis Braktman 

Why should faculty be encouraged to explore o//-campus oppor- 
tunities? Among the reasons for exploring new off-campus oppor- 
tunities, the following seem especially noteworthy: 

!• For professional growth. Some commentators have urged 
that ways must be found to provide professional learning op- 
portunities other than research and publication, particularly 
since few faculty, in fact, do much publishing. Wofk beyond 
the campus is one way to enhance professional growth. In some 
cases, the skills and knowledge gained via an internship, for 
example, will be directly transferable back to campus. 
2. For change of scene. Whatever the environmental factors 
may be, it is helpful to be away. Persons come back refreshed 
and enriched. New perspectives from other work jettings, new 
patterns of activity, and insights gained in a new setting can 
help one to redefine one's role in an academic environment. 
3» To develop career consciousness. A self-conscious look at 
one's own career can be a part of a well-planned internship. 
One might work up a deliberate plan for professional growth, 
engage in dialogue with colleagues and administrators about 
one's career, or even engage in explicit career and life planning 
by attending workshops or reading books. Certainly one would 
gain greater sensitivity to the career concerns of students. 

4. To contribute to society. Many facu iy have skills to offer 
and knowledge and perspectives to bring to bear on problems 
outside academia. A symbiotic partnership might be established 
each benefiting from the other by increased understanding of 
problems and solutions. Links can be made between what 
seem to be disparate worlds and perspectives. Barriers in town- 
gown relations might be lowered and patterns of ongoing co- 
operation encouraged. 

5. To establish networks. Individuals could be linked in various 
ways; recent academic research could be funneled to organiza- 
tions and an understanding of implementation dilemmas could 
help shape research. Contacts could be made for future em- 
ployment. 

To develop empathy for student interns. Faculty would 
learn how to cope with a new setting, how to translate academic 
experience into skillful actions, and how to serve as mentors for 
their students who participate in internships. 
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Another range of reasons for considering non-campus involve- 
ment by faculty relates to program discontinuation, college clos- 
ings, people feeling closed in the wrong career. A further set of 
reasons is related to faculty personnel planning. The costs, in 
financial and other terms, of an aging faculty, the consequences of 
the increase in the mandatory retirement age, the need to respond 
to shifts in student enrollment, and the commitment to increase the 
number of women and minority faculty are all institutional con- 
cerns that will encourage administrators to facilitate faculty in- 
volvement beyond the campus in the hope that some faculty will 
choose to change careers. 

What opportunities are really out there? How might competent 
faculty be used in business, in government, and in the non-pro/it 
sector? We should be open to a wide degree of involvement, rang- 
ing from having a colleague in a non-academic organization with 
whom we discuss common interests, to consulting, to brief or exten- 
sive internships. One activity may lead to another; each will pro- 
vide stimulation. 

Business: There are small local businesses and large national 
and multi-national corporations. Certain businesses are more open 
than others. Those firms likely to be receptive will be growth busi- 
nesses, especially high-technology firms, firms with progressive 
personnel policies for their own managers, firms that hire from the 
outside into middle-level positions, firms that require or seek out- 
side advice, firms that have accepted the fact that societal values 
are changing, and firms whose managerial personnel have college 
degrees. 

Faculty in some disciplines, of course, already serve as consul- 
tants and employees to business to an extensive degree. Engineer- 
ing faculty, computer scientists, business administration faculty, 
faculty with other technical expertise such as agriculture special- 
ists, move to business and to government and back to the univer- 
sity. The flow to and from such places as Bell Labs is regular and 
extensive. Price Wate.'house offers short-term opportunities, mostly 
to accounting facuky. to observe their operation. Westinghouse 
consults regularly with engineers from academe. 

What follows is a list of some of the needs of business, and 
the areas in which faculty might work: 

•marketing research 

•educational programs for managers in human relations, com- 
munication, and problem-solving 

•data-processing, including systems analysts (some of these 
people need not have computer backgrounds, the task is to 
work with user groups— to devise systems to answer problems) 
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•problem-solving; organization development; advising on 
process; work on productivity issues 
•training and development 

•writing- for both internal and external publications 
•research and development 
•part-time consulting (related to discipline) 
•high-technology including the translation of instructional ma- 
terial into a computer mode 
•social responsibility officer 
•corporate planning— environmental impact 
•library work 
•affirmative action work 

Government: In the past, a number of faculty have secured ex- 
perience in the federal government through the mechanism of the 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act. The purpose of this act is "to 
provide for the temporary assignment of personnel between the 
federal government and state, local, and Indian tribal governments, 
institutions of higher education, and certain other organizations 
for work of mutual concern and benefit." 

The assignment of faculty to a federal agency is normally for 
one or two years, implemented by written agreement, and arranged 
on a decentralized basis with a particular agency. Coordinators 
exist in most agencies. 

Interested individuals should consult the fellowship and intern- 
ship opportunities available in Washington, D.C., as catalogued in 
publications of the Association of American Colleges and the Na- 
tional Society for Internships and Experiential Learning. 

The non-pro/it sector: Non-profit organizations, from art mu« 
seums to mental health clinics, certainly could use faculty as 
curators, researchers, counselors, writers, analysts, and the like. 
The difficulty is apt to be compensation. On the other hand, if the 
faculty member's involvement is part-time, compensation may not 
be a barrier. Faculty might consider such non-profit settings as the 
following: 

•the Lutheran World Federation in Tanzania 

•an urban ministry 

•a state historical society 

•an opera company 

•the Institute for World Order and the American Friends 
Service Committee 

•an agency working on urban problems 

•hospitals and counseling agencies 

•a public radio station, developing dramas for broadcast 
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•an art museum developing educational programs related to a 
major exhibition 

What principal difficulties stand in the way, and how might these 
be overcome? The first set of difficulties might be labeled "cul- 
tural." A research job in the non-profit sector might be quite simi- 
lar to a research job at a university. But when we move into the 
world of business and industry, the differences in culture may be- 
come striking. 

Faculty value their autonomy, their professionalism, their com- 
mitment to their discipline and the ethic of service. They lead 
somewhat isolated lives, by and large set their own schedules, 
rarely work as members of teams or groups, distrust the profit 
motive, and do not especially value power. They tend not to relate 
to persons in professions other than their own. 

In the world of business, the "bottom line" is crucial. One works 
with colleagues extensively; one's schedule and agenda are set by 
others; results are required even if all the information is not in 
and all the arguments have not been examined. Action, not reflec- 
tion, is the mode. The Ph.D. credential is not valued highly, the 
bright and critical academic may be feared, the impractical and 
untested-by-reality bent of a college teacher may be scorned. These 
difficulties will be more or less relevant depending on the nature, 
especially the intensity, of the involvement undertaken. They are 
powerful forces; they operate at the emotional level; and their im- 
portance may be overlooked by those eager to get involved. 

Difficulties at a personal level are those associated with faculty 
at mid-career. One of the greatest problems is apt to be a profound 
sense of incompetence —of not feeling good about one's career, 
abilities, and of being scared of the future. Business leaders are apt 
to wonder why a person in mid-career wants to change. The one- 
life, one-career imperative will be at work. The person will not 
know, perhaps quite literally, what he or she is able to do other 
than teach and do conventional research in a regular subject. There 
are apt to be family responsibilities, financial and psychological, a 
spouse with a career, a house with a mortgage, established relation- 
ships, and so on. Many changes all at once, or a sense that a career 
shift would involve many changes, is likely to produce uneasiness. 

A third set of difficulties has to do with competencies. What can 
the faculty person do and what does the organization need to have 
accomplished? The faculty member will need to do some self- 
analysis, to identify transferable skills. Many faculty are good at 
problem-solving; many have sophisticated analytical skills. They 
are experienced communicators and many are skilled in interper- 
sonal relationships. They are independent, able to learn, self-moti- 
vated, and have a range of interests. Obviously, not all faculty 
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have these competencies, but many do and the nature of the work 
makes it likely that most faculty would possess these talents at least 
to some degree. 

Work needs to be done in identifying competencies sought by 
business, government, and other organizations and in assisting 
faculty to think through their competencies in terms useful to 
non-collegiate organizations. 

There are difficulties associated with compensation and a host 
of specific questions having to do with possible relocation. These 
* need to be worked out in specific cases, most appropriately on a 
one-to-one basis between the faculty member and the responsible 
person in the receiving organization. 

Finally, how does one begin? The question assumes, correctly, that 
many faculty will be reluctant to take the initiative. Those who 
wish to venture into off-campus settings may need encouragement 
and assistance. 

Of central importance is a supportive environment on campus. 
Faculty must be assured that their off-campus involvement will not 
threaten their financial or professional security, or their opportu- 
nities for advancement. Policies ought to permit and even encour- 
age off-campus involvement, with appropriate regard for the 
maintenance of on-campus responsibilities. Leadership and support 
for faculty initiative must come from the chief academic officer 
and the president. Opportunities for counseling and self-assessment 
might be provided. Model programs from other colleges and local 
examples of involvement are useful forms of encouragement. 

In considering outside involvement, what a professor does may 
well depend on why he or she is looking. There are, however, some 
basic starting points that can be helpful: 

•Conduct informational interviews with people in non-campus 
settings, using a set of questions designed to enhance under- 
standing of how the organization works 
•Communicate with members of the college or university 
board of trustees tor advice and contacts 
•Become active in off-campus organizations 
•Talk to alumni about their work and their careers 
•Enroll in a course in business management 
•Carry out a research effort with someone from another or- 
ganization 

•'Take a recruiter ;u lunch" 

•Start consulting, drawing on professional expertise, perhaps 
in a research area 

•Arrange an internship of a few months to a year or more 
•Take a "tour" of a business or several businesses 
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•Bring an executive to campus for conversation 
•Find a friend "outside," a colleague with whom to discuss mu- 
tual problems 

•Establish a co-mentor arrangement -work out a specific plan 
for each to help the other 

•Hold a corporate/government/faculty discussion on the na- 
ture of the workplace 

•Do a survey of alumni who have Ph.D's to see what kinds of 
jobs they have. 

Finally, and above all else, remember that the best cooperative 
relationships are based on mutual self-interest. Faculty are not 
the university's gifts to other institutions; and off-campus institu- 
tions are not charities. The benefits from any cooperative relation- 
ship must be mutual and real. Ways must be explored by which 
each institution can contribute to the vitality of the other. Such 
explorations will take a good deal of time-time to move from gen- 
eral to specific problems, interests, and mutual gains. 
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